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Few problems confronting the intelligence analyst today 
recur with such frequency, variety, and telling effects as 
do2s insurgency--defined hare as a nass-based, rural move- 
ment seeking political powar through violence. Ten of the 
world's thirteen deadliest conflicts over the past century 
and a half have been civil wars or rebellions jraf. 1j, and 
@@e source records 367 "revolutions" during the first 65 
Memes cf this century [ref. 2]. Since 1960, Africa alone 
has experienced twelve civil wars ret. Bole There are 
active movements today in El Salvador, Angola, Mozambiqus, 
MmemeHOLn Of Africa, Afghanistan, Indochina, the Philippines, 
and more. 

Although tfew would argue enor Chawkes: 22 yes ohac 
Memilective violence is normal" “ref. ul, there is no 
consensus on the terminology to dascribe, nor causes t9 
Beeolain,” these civil wars, Be Dee onSs, “and Fevolut:ons. 
Sam Satkesian discusses more than 38 overlapping terms 
meerue@2ng cevolution, gueccilla warfars, ovecnole's wat, and 


ansutgency [ref. 5], while Monte 
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gnterdisciplinary efforts have failed to reconcile tha 
conflicting theories and anpirical evidence. 

This paper aims at structuring 2 methodoiogy to analyze 
insurgencies--both communal and class conflicts. It should 
be aS applicable to the fastious civil wars of Africa as t9 
the revolutions more typical cf Asia. A systematic check- 
list G=  PalCtors describes thse social and Puyve2 cal 
environment, the government, and the insurgent movement, and 
a step-by-step procedure evaluat2s the factors in turn. 
Worksheets record and visually depict each judgement to aid 
in making an overall assessment. A user may overlay the 
Sheets to look for changes over tim2 or to compare different 


movements. !?} 


A. SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION OF [HE PAPER 


Insurgency presents four successive challenges +o thse 
intelligence analyst. Fach involves evaluating 2 complex 
Mmey Ct deta end calis for the prediction 9f specific 
developments or events. 

1. Prior *9 the existance of an infurgent movement, “the 


etlamySe MUS= eValuate che country's vulnerability 


Meee enOUwld be clear at the outset that This is not an 
SeeecsSe in quantified political aialysis, SEW eh 2 j= 
Memeo iicencs analyst tends te be skzeotical. fees | 7 ween 
key variables disputed, factor weizhts unknown, and many 
mig=2=cators amb. gquous, BeSsurEgency 825 SO far proven t9> 


BemolLex £Or guantitication. 
11 





and predict a group's appearancs. 

2. Once a potential iasurgant movement exists, he must 
anticipate an armed uprising. 

3. Throughout the struggle, he constantly reevaluates 


the prospects of insurgent surzcess and tries to 


(D 


predict the outcome. 
4. Finally, if the insurgents win, he must anticipates 
the type of regime they will install. 
Is insurgency predictable, or 132s the analyst face an 
impossibie challenge? In Switzerland in January 1917, Lenin 


reportedly doubted whether "we, thes old [will] live to ses 


Ww 
tty 


mae decisive battles of the coming revolution." f[fref. 8] I 
the leader of the Russian Revolution could be so wrong just 
weeks before the event, the difficult task of prediction 
might indeed seem intimidating. 

The challenge certainiy has disztouraged some scholars. 
David Schwartz believes that "we have nothing iike an 
adequate understanding of these incidents" [ref. 2, ane 


Chalmers Johnson insists that “It is intrinsically impos- 


fers tO CONStruct a statistical neasure that will predic« 


F] 


en: Becur=ence cf a revoluticn." 
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: OMe HOWEV9Er, 
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Others are mor 
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PODS. Li. John Lewis finds that “Comparison 
Meeeers =O Orfer 2 pronlising approach to...questions on 


Meee 's revolutions." (ref. 11] 
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This paper surveys the literaturs? on political violence 
with only limited goals in mind. It seeks a procedure to 
examine rigorously insurgant situations and t59 make use of 
mmercators that aid prediction. 

Section II begins to sonstruct a framework of concepts 
and indicators by considering a simpl2 causal model of revo- 
mint 1 ON. It identifies tha indepenient, intervening, and 
dependent variables whith csause, mediate, or resuit from the 
nsurgent process. wessOontsne, the result cf vcoizrtical 
ani socicecononic Bi en ne. ANCA scaates a potential for 
Pisurgency. "Legitimacy" and "coartion" intervene to shape 
meat potential. An Insurgency either results or it does 
Mem: it sicceeds or it fails. 

we find that discontent makes a2 poor variable for 3 
model intended for practical applications. Discontent is 
everywhere in the third world todey, yet@anrsurcgenexzes only 


break oux here and there. iodo eet Vor sa Dee <5 


tee 


observe and neasure for it exists in people's minds. And 


Schelars argue over whethar the causes of discontent actu- 
ally galvanize or demobilize the distontented. The model ws 


ultimately select does not disregard this important variabis 


mae Subsumes i+ into the others. 


Sample the literature, ons might pegin With «he 
review articles by Goldstone [retr. toe MaASOman ame. elo 1, 
Seone (ref. 14], Preeman | ref. i> pee Powell [ec 225 Fanaa! owe 
Meet lent anthaolegies in the field arcs by Davies {r2f. 17], 
Eckstein [ref. Wipe ena by Keijly and Brown [tref. 19]. A 
usesTul comparative study is by Greene (ref. 20]. 





A second change to the causal model is to add the vari- 
able “organization. " Insurgency is a drawn-out and 
large-scale affair. Without Orzyehization the insurgent 
leaders could never rouse traditisnally passive peasants to 
rebel, and lacking organization th2y certainly could not 
wat . 


Because organization, legitimacy, and coercion are so 


ct 


Belling, we propose to compare the government and h 


(iD 


insurgents--or any two siji2s in an insurgency--on the basis 
of these three criteria. The relativ2 "balances" of organi- 
meaeion, legitimacy, and GOSrS. oa break down ints 
twenty-eight components oc "factors." The rationale here is 
simple: itis easier to svaiuzte each or the twenty-eight 
factors one at a time, and then to recombine them, than it 
is tc assess the entire situation in ae LES CcoOmpLexaty. 
Section III presents an overview of the twenty-eight 


em@alytical factors and four phases of 2n insurgency that are 


the basic elements of the framework. UReSefactors desSerips 
the situation (the socist and the physical environment), 
the government, and the lasurgent movement. Each actually 


Pepresents aciluster of reiated soncerns rather than 3 
Specific, narrow item. The factors ars general sneugh to bs 
Smee cable across @ variety of countries and conditions, yet 
Suitficiently precise to be evaluat2d accurately. They make 
uss of beth quantitative (the most issful for measurement) 


Meamaqualitative indicators. 
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Section IV disctsses 2ach 9f thea situational factors in 
seme detail, and Section V¥ does tke same for those 
describing the government and the insurgents. The paper 
attempts to justify each factor with arguments drawn fron 
the literature. 

The procedure requires a user t> make each of the ma ny 
separate decisions called for and t9 record his judgements 
On one of the worksheets provided. PYemMoOEdanazation of he 
framework and the techniyue of usinj visual scales on che 
worksheets enable combining the judgements toward an overall 
evaluation. 

meen caccor has!’ an accoOmpahying scale on which to record 
an evaluation of that fastor. The scales are isomorphic, 
running from an endpoint signifying government advantage or 
Bemeziity +9 one representing an insurgent idvantage or 
mmeicability. Any point on the ssal2s suggests a degree of 


advantage to one or the other rival, although an indetermi- 


nate, mid-range value 32lso is possible. Sanee the 
workSheets arrange «he staies in p2rallel, ene L9cusS Of 
points selected forms a graph of th overall advantage, if 


ery . 


ime proceduze is fully transp 
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enabling a user to 


M—meae, StS, or tailor factors £9 f+ local conditions or 


mom OWN convictions. The scalzs end worksheets ares 
Optional. Because th2 scales are of equal lenath, they 
weight the factcrs equaliy. Decode -sned USse Can accord 





greater or lesser weight t> individual factors as he prefers 
(perhaps by redrawing the scales to different lengths whils 
continuing to array then in parallel with all midpoints 
along a vertical centerline). 

The framework is intenied to hava four worthwhile prop- 
erties. It is rigorous yet fiexible, reproducabie, and 
visually aided. Rigor ensures completeness; the procedure 
provides a systematically construct2i checklist of items to 
be evaluated. The factors may be Flexibly tailored to the 
circumstances of specific situations. Successive iterations 
can be compared3 to proviie a reliihl2 measur2= of change. 
In fect, an analyst might periodically "take the tempera- 
ture" of his country or insurgency to see if incremental 
developments have shifted the overall situation appreciably. 
Pinally, whe visual display comprahends a great deal of 
Meeecial and suggests implications that traditional methods 


might miss. 


ee ee ap epee PD SPD ee ee Se ee oe 


J$Because many of th factors 
Juaggement, and no "objective" stania 
analyst (they would unavoidably be ne 
Meee to apply uniformly), there is a limitation cn use of 
the methodology. A comparison of "Snith's" assassment of 2 
insurgengy done six months ago, and "Jones's" just-complete 
ev2luation is not necessarily meaniagful. The same indi- 
Vidual must complete both svaluations in any conparison, and 
he must come close to applying the same standaris each «ime. 
it ma*tsrs iess what staniards h= ase¢s than that Ve aoe, 
them consis<zently. 
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Section VI concludes the paper with some illustrations 
of applying the procedur= and with the blank worksheets. 
The historical case of th2 Malayan "Emergency" (1948-1960) 
shows how the methodology tests for trends over time, which 
are often more significant than the 2bsolute values of tha 


factors at any given monent. The current situations in the 


GG 
bp 
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Philippines and Mozambique provids two more 1o90ks at 
framework in action. 

In sum, the paper presents little that is new and 
ttempts to prove nothing. Instead, it surveys theoretical 
ani historical scholarship to asseabl2 many app2rent lessons 
Stes nsurgency. Although the discussion concentrates upon 
Southern Africa and Southeast Asia, the approach is intended 
to be applicable throughout ‘the third world. The vaper 
miowudes aids for recori-<2zeping ani graphic rapresentation 


Or the essessment. 


Bo INSURGENCY DEFINED 


in defining "insurgency," we draw upon the same criteri2 


Mea tO define and diffsrentiats many forms sf political 
violence. These are: 
1. The goals of the movement. A dissident group may 


meso nde<O §2)2Sr fhe political and social system 3% 


mayeOrec2ve levels; those of the leeders, policies, 
political eee ae cons Peo Logy, and social 
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Steuceume. | Pete. 21}. Thus, 5amuel Huntingtonts is 3 
tmaximal" definition of revolution: ae iS) Vaerapad, 
fundamental and vislent domestic change in the domi- 
Nharnt values and myths of a sotisty, in its political 


inom aAt Ueaons , SOs ates CEUCt 1 Ley lead2rship, nd 


fv 


jcmesnmemwr actavity and policies." [ref. 22] On the 
Si Command mmGran> Breantons opsefers 4. ."mininalist" 
definition. "Our focus is on the drastic, sudden 
SUpsseaone OL On= GLO p 2m schaige of the running cf 
See aescortal politveal “entity by another group 
PasNeeeoumnor CUNNINI that ogovernment."" “ref... 23] 
Peme le parti N.« Participatioda varies from else 
conspiracies within the ruling elite to tens of 
Millions of people invoivei in political and social 
revolutions. 

The duration and level of vislence. Charles Tilly 
Suggests that "Th2 largest disparities in definitions 
Or revolution come fron the time spans the definers 
Maem OMe ONS LACT. ssl migenaral, the longer the time 
Span, tae fewer @ehe svents that will qualify as 


SevOlntizons.’ [rer. 24) 
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define gency as the process by which a mass- 
participaticn movement located prinacily in the countryside 
uS2S paramilitary units to wage guerrilla or conventional 
warfare for the purposs 29f taking osolitical power frem an 
established regime. Although its leaders typically will 
cone from the society's socisecondaically mor2 advantaged 
students, intellectuais, professionals, tradesmen, cffi- 
Ccials, and so forth, the movement will recruit its foliowers 
from among the farmer and #«ork2er masses. The group must be 
seeking political power through violence. is gGoaimamay be 
sovereignty over the entir2 state (a1 attampt at revolution) 
or only over a portion of it (a s#cession). fhe gGeoupe must 
possess the organization and resources to wage guerrilla or 


conventional warfare. Thus, we evaliats insurgent movements 


U)} 


in terms of membership, abe Concenc rat ten, Goss, and 
imact ics. 
Revolutions tend t9 b2 insSurgencies, as Jo civil amd 


Memcernai” wars, but most coups and international conflicts 
ao not. Insurgency is jganerally larga-scale and domestic 
Pelee ical violence. SIE OUgGm InSitgjents arts necessarily 
G@gssidents, and they oft22 ampley terrorism and urban cuer- 
Meera <actics, small groups of 


terroris<s* do not qualify as insurgent movements. 


ean ee eo aap ee ee ee ee ee eee Se ee ee eee a = 


Pees) Catt a cuhlarly Gao0rcant £2 distinguish insurgency 
meen tercorisn. de Wega internatioial tzerrorisa is a major 
MeoetemM fOr the intelligence community, it is actually rare 
Simecne third world. MesclayedONc mew che she aii of £he RAND 
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C. APPLYING ACADEMIC RESEARCH TO INIELLIGENCE 


Richard Heuer, a 27-year veteran with the Central 
Intelligence Agency, b2lizsves that "there are, of course, 


very Many similarities between acajemic and governmental 


vj 


(Dp 
tty 


meswedrch.... There are alsd significant differences." [ 
Boye wWhiie seeking to capitalizes on the similarities, we must 
MlsOeconsider the fcllowingz differences. 

mers-, =ne amalyst is concerned with making probabil- 
istic forecasts that are more near-term and avant-oriented 
Mfearm are «he predictions that iat2rest many scholars. 
Sezond, academic models strive for "sarsimony and elegance," 
sometimes to the extent that "accuraty is both indeterminate 
@memeerconsequential.” raf. 28jfmolislis that try to get ths 
maximum explanatory value from the fewest possible variables 


Mis be enriched with detail to ob2 useful to the analyst, 


Mempotat.on's computerizei data base on terrorist acts 
Semmatced from 1968 througn 1974 (i1.3., the "ITERATE" data 
me, ath acronym for "Intecnational Terrorism: Attributes of 
Mecrorist svents") GOnmeludes Stnee er ansnearional terrorisn 
Seman Odaicty rather than 2 serious scoblem for Africans and 
Meears...." ([f[ref. 25] Insurgent laalers resembl2 tsrrorists 
mmesOc.Occonomic profiles, and frequsatly in tactics, but “=ha 
Gpucial distinction concerns mass participation in th2 nove- 
men+. Tsoiated groups of elites ar2 simply not as capabis 
as areé mass movements. As Gary Jlson observes, “in most 
Cases, workers, students, and intellectuals cannc= succsed 
in toppling the government by thanselves." [ Seas. 26 |] 
Meecorl.sm thus differs fron insurgeasy in membership, goals, 
scaie, and other aspects, and it requires analysis 2 
Factors different from those stressei hsre. 
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and certainly accuracy iS paramount. sWeyal oval the analysz 
Macally) should not be prone to parochial concern for 3 
Specific discipline's priaciples and concepts. What is 
desired is a pragmatic approach--either interdisciplinary or 
employing simultaneous, competing aodels as checks on each 
other. And fourth, cross-national tools of research favored 
by many in the academic world are generally of less utility 
fo the analyst than are techniques for examinring absolutes 
Criteria, developments, ard trends within a single country. 
To the extent possible, this paper recognizes and 
Maydsts for these differenzes of perspective. It addresses 
See time horizon of the analyst rather than that of the 
ws cOriar, Bice em=  nhOdology. Cianot predic: Specific 
events. The tramework do2s not favor a Single disciplines 
deat 1S enriched with indzcators5S that are different from 
the "causal variabies" favored by sciaodlars. Puget ly, <ech- 
nigues that compare and rank numbers of states, such as the 
Seemeitied, compcesite indizses of the Faierabends [ref. 30], 


Seevoneld Morrisen [zref. 31], are not included hére. 


Meatbeemeutsch derines indicators is "telltales." They 
mee *things that are easy to opserv2 and that ars coupled or 
Memmed Supposedly or in reality tos other things that are 
Meeger tO observe, but waich we 231sider important." Thev 
Mesa nO- be causes; in fast, it is not necessary that they 
have any particular link +o the shanomenon ander studv 

Meeot thay the indicator tends £9 appear whenever the 
phenomenon does. MoiceueddscacO>s 2res"tool]s sf discovery, 
memes LOD ditecting our attention and curiousity." They 
Peeve nothing. PROwstag= —1nd=Cets> can be trusked." Ths 


M6éréeiy serve to suggest. “ref. 29] 
ZA 





Section II constructs a simple causal model of insur- 
gency by building upon academics theories of political 
stability and revolution. I* isolates several variables and 
Memsiders their utility for practical applications. In so 
mommg, the concept of discontent, ani the classic psycholog- 
Peal thecries of revolution, are cejected in favor of 3 
scheme that focuses upon the variables of organization, 


legitimacy, and cozrcion. 


A. ARISTOTLE'S "DISCONTENT, LEGITIMACY, AND COERCION" 


Aristotle apparently izveloped the first causal model of 
revolution and identifiei the key viriables of discontent, 
iegetamacy and coercion. He observed that people becane 
discontented whenever what they possessed was less than what 
they believed they were jie, especially regarding economic 
ema LOlitical powecz. That 2S, whenever people enjoying a 


Measure or the one lLacksd a commensurate amount of <=h 


(D 


Other, they became discontantel. But before this condition 


@outd ~trenslatS inte revolt, hE soe aele Observed "shat <h 


iD 


mediating variables of lLagitimacy 2nd coercion came into 
oh 


ua 
pls y. avs set he philss> radvisid that @ ruler had «wo 
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rely upon force, or he could rule in such a manner that the 
Peepee would "think that it is tha tyrant's power which 
meeves them in their position.” jfref. 32] Thus, the prob- 


ability of revolution incr2ased with growing discontent, but 


it dimin:shed with expanding lagitinacy and coercion. 


Discontent 
a oe en nee = --> Revolution 
Coercion + Legitimacy 


Figure 2.1 Aristotle's Model of Revolution. 


Over the centuries, *his Sinpie model has proven 
durabiec, although the concepts have at ‘times acquired 
ditferert names and CU cig ne i, dat ferent meanings. 


Mmieteaveili, of course, advised his osrince to either repress 
mes people or acquire thair approval. Modern sociclogy 
Peete ins political and social ordar in terms sf value and 


@Gercion theories, ani Ted Gurr says revolutionaries must 


@ 


meee "ucxomative and utilitarian justification" in order ¢2 
us? violence against the state (thac is, they must believe 
emer 2S DOtH "right" ani “effective” to do so) [rerf. 33]. 
Discontent is now commonly called relative deprivation, ths 
Begecei Variable in psycaological theories of political 


violence *o which we row turn. 





B. PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES OF RELATIVE DEPRIVATION 


Modern psychological theories of political violence rest 
upon the related concepts of relativ>= deprivation, cognitive 
dissonance, and frustratioOn-aggression.® Relative depriva- 
meen, Or Aristotle's discontent, is usually an explicit 
variable in psychological theories of violencs and it is 
often implicit in the modals of other disciplines. 

According to tne cognitive dissonance and frustration- 
agyression concepts, an upsetting state of mind (e.g., fron 
relative deprivation) generates efforts to reduce tne upset 
or dissonance, often through ajgjyr2ssion ained at the 
perceived caus2 c& the frustration. Therefore, deprived and 
frustrated people may come to blame the government and 
support an insurgent altarnative. Pie. “e=cunen eis! chat 
deprivation should be measured as an indicator of the poten- 
tial for insurgency, but 325 we shail see, deprivation proves 
mmmee a Gifticult and ambiguous indiratoc. 

Individuals and gro1i9s may 9erceive themselves as 
deprived on the basis of past experience or through compar- 
-son with some reference jroup. They might perceive their 
Situation as worse than past experience led them to expect, 


Or they may observe other groups better off than they. 


S6James Geschwender's "fourteen assumptions" in working 
toward a general theory of sccial movements integrate nuch 
@emcne Mceterial discussed here, incliding the theories of 4s 
Tocqueville, Marx, Sorokin, ani Davies, and 2 capsules 


mummeacy CL Cognitive dissonance theory [ref. 34}. 
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Relative deprivation is common in the developing countries, 
as Crawford Young observes: 


Neither mobility nor status is svanly distributed in a 
society...(/thus] the relative wall-being of one group 
serves as a referenc® ooint ani aspiration level for 
another...The enlargement of social horisons, intensifi- 
G€ation of interactions through urbanization, widening 
communications networks, and political compstition have 
increased the number ari saliencs of reference groups. 
meet. 35] 


@. dhree_iyves_of "ap" 

There are three types of relative deprivation (RD), 
Pee anspiring a theory of political violence. ASpirational 
deprivation occurs when 2xpectations (what people believe 
that they are capable of 2thiéving) rise faster than satis- 
factions (what people actually achieve). Decremental 
deprivation is when satisfactions decline while 2xpectations 
continue on as berore. MicmeumesOa called <{ha—-1 variant is. 4 
Memoanation of the first two. 

With aspirational deprivation, an individual used to 
Mmeeeiiar iy improving eco1romic or Status conditions may 


suddeniy find further progress biocked. His axpectation 


 ) 


UV} 


Memmeenue to tise whil2= his satisfactions do sot. 
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happens to individuals in tast2 systems and other sccietiss 


where upward mobility is iiscontinusus at some point. ri 
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mmemeres the theory that rebelizion is most probabie when 
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The classic expression of aspirational deprivation 
is Alexis de Tocquevilie’s account of the Fréencn Revclution. 
De Tocqueville asserted that pesple do not rebel when 
hardest pressed, for then they are too busy just staying 
alive. Rather, they do sd once conditions begin to improve. 


Such records of the Ile-de-France Region as have 
Baevived prove clearly that it w2s in the districts in 
the vicinity of Paris that the old order was soones= and 
most drastically superceded.... Well before 1789 the 
system of forced labor (2S applisi to individuals) had 
disappeared in this region. The tiille (tax) had become 
less onerous and was more eguitably assessed than 
elsewhere. 


Thus it was precisely in thosa oarts of France where 
there had been the most Lmprovement that popular discon- 
memc ren highest.... For 22 ais aot always when things 
are going from bad to worse that cevolutions break out. 
In the countrary, it softener happ2ns that when a people 
which has put up with an oppressive rule over a long 
period without protest suddeniy finds the government 
Mewaxang its pressure, it tak2S up armS against it. 
meet. 36] 


Dovwdvasmeowy’S  Guancscative research supports dé 


rth 


Tocgueviile's thesis. jeeang "245 Speta ional indices o 


3 


Memes =ic conflict behavior occurring with 65 Latin America: 


- 


Beovences Over a Nine-ysac period," and testing the affects 
SeecOrce, discontent, aad lLlegitinacy upon the dependent 
Maeaadbles of turmoil 2ni internal war, Bwy showed ‘hat 
Meecont=en= Was directly realetei +9 turmoil (dissatisfaction 


@aedssoOtganized violente rising ani falling together), but 


inversely related to internal TIo SSeganized violence 
becceming more likely as dissitisfaction declined). 
MeaelLal.ng +o Swy, Dec pOS.c. V2 S2g5e€SSi02 coecrficients 
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Bien, appear “tic Support the notion that ‘revolutions are 
born in societies on the upswing.'" “raf. 37] 

Karl Marx is th2 bast known proponent of the theory 
that decremental deprivation is th2 cause of revolution. 
Also calied "downward mobility," this is an actual fall in 
the level of satisfactions while expectations--conditioned 
by previous experience--remain at th> former, higher level. 
A depression, the imposition of naw taxes, fanine--ali ars 
examples of decremental iJeprivatioa. RecoEding.o this 
BeesOninrg, ah uprising is likely whan conditions in society 
are worsening. 

Marx argued that n2n ace apt +9 revolt when they ar=2 
most oppressed, increasingly impoverished, ani lacking any 


other hope for reiieéf. met. 38} His well-known theory 


Deans oy recognizing that although most factors of produc- 
Seem are relatively fixed in cost, wages can vary. Unable 


memere duce fixed costs in order to increase his profits, the 


Capitalist reduces what hs pays for labor. Even if wages 
ar2 rising, HMeeoapiGddac<e Will iacrease his profits by 


MemeaNng prices faster than he allows wages to tise. Thus, 
the worker's pay declines in purchasing power at the sane 


time as he sees the capitalis+ {2 “TeEetence group") 


U) 


Semey=nd anh improving standard of Living. As he becomes 
Meooer, ~he worker also finds ais sork becoming increasingly 


Memeronous as the result of industrializationa. At some 


(i) 


“A 


Peemt in his misery, Sue WO Kkeu, Somes £O understand his 


Pegi t, ~O acquire class sonsciousnsss, and to revolc¢. 
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Any disadvantaged group may experience a self- 
awareness akin to Marx's slass consciousness. Thus, black 
consciousness leads to militancy and holence in South 
Africa, the United States, and elsewhere. Previously quies- 
cent ethnic groups in dav2loping countries assert themselves 
when urbanization, improving communications, and expanding 
literacy make them aware? of their inferior standing relativ; 
to others in seciety. 

James Davies has attempted ®O reconcile ds 
Tocqueville and Marx by describing 32 tnird typ2 of depriva- 
elon. His "J-curve" theoscy hypothesizes satisfactions and 
expections both rising in synchronous parallel when suddenly 
mmeste iS aréal drop in satisfactions. A graph of the 
satisfactions level thus r2sembles an inverted latter "J." 

Revolutions are most lixely to oscur when 32 prolonged 
period of objective 2conomic and social dev2iopment is 
foliowed by a shor*+ period of sharo reversal. The all- 
mm@pOorcahnt effect on the ninds of oseaple in a particular 
meeaecty is to produce, during ta2 former period, an 
Saxpectation of continued ability t> satisfy needs--which 
Continue to Trise--and, during the latter , a mental 
State cf anxiety and frustration when manifest reality 
Dreaks away from anticipated reality, the actual state 
me soc _oceconomic develosoment is 18ss significant than 
Dhe expectation that past progress, now blocksd, can and 
MUSt continue in the futare. [rsf. 39] 


Mee neuignd “Davies Insists that his conzept applies 


equaiiy well to minor, unsuccessful rebellions and to major, 
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Figure 2.2 Davies! "J-Curve" Theory of Revolution. 


fierce OCCUr HuUmMEeroUS downturns On the way t5 the "sharp 
reversal." Ina live situation, these could not be distin- 
guished from the major avant until after the fact. Davies! 
graph of the period leading to tha Russian Revolution shows 
Minor setbacks occurring with the assassination of the Czar 
in 71881, the War with Japan in 1904, 2 subsequent pericd of 
repressicn in Russia, and the War with Germany in 1914. An 
analyst using the J-curv;, then, might have produced 3 
series of false alarms over a 36-y2ar period preceeding tn2 


Pijesian Revolution. Secondly, there 1s no consistent length 


20 the periods of relativ= improvemant and decline. There 
would seem to be no way ¢)9 employ this concept for accurat3 
DrIsdiction, aithough it ises serve ¢5 isolate? the causes of 


past revolutions. 
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2. Ted Gurr's Model 

Ted Gurr's compl2x and quantifiable model of the 
causes of political vislenc2 1S based upon deprivation 
theory and intended for scactical aoplication. [fref. 40] 
The Central Intelligence Agency was sufficiently impressed 
to test it. However, although th2 Agency determined that 
th model was useful conceptually, it was incapable of 
precise predicticns. 


The model can aid in profiling th? underlying causes of 
political violence. It can help the analyst focus in a 
Systematic way on th strengths and weaknesses of 
eeecific actors Loree with a DRS OE Vieeet Cau. 
violence. Tt can aid in assessing conditions conducive 
to particular forms of violence. And it can provide 4a 
continuing quantitative neasure which reflects and, ina 
jenerai way, Deedices Nas hajol change in. political 
feolence in a giver country.... Y3t, the methodological 
Bertigque indicates sarisus deficiencies in the -zali- 
ability of the data genarated by ‘the model and in the 
meoeei’S usvility as a pradictive tool. fret. %1]? 


7The Gurr model represents the " 
Bevplex, quantifiable modals of politi 
test made use of expert-j2nerated, cr ian eMpirical, 
data. I* called for analysts t9 ovaluat semerc, factors 
and respond ina manner that could bs converted to numerical 
Maeeues. The procedure was first applied to an #x post facto 
emaiysis of the pre-coup situation in Chile td— 1973. 
Obtaining encouraging results, it was test3d in three 
Memeo eng Situations of political conZzlict--in ardqentina, 
menawopia, and Thaziand--from Lata 1974 eon d= 975). 
Nonetheless, i+ was judged that, "As to the acdéeits 
predictive capability, howaver, tha casults must be regarded 
BueenisS Stage 2s ambiguous and inconclusive." ‘ref. 427 


SecOreene sac ett  n 
V2OMence.) The. CLA 
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mmordg itS idemtified shortcominys 
demands cn the eee Bach paneli 
probiem" tests ade @n average of 43 
Destatior. Meo” the critique sugges* 
Mimezque factors" includ: ng the staoi 
SyoceM Ci the country in yuestion 214 
Beoemal" tevei of violence. [ret. 43] 
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| { Violence { | Suppor. 
= J SS ee = | J 
SoScta=al Variables 
Figure 2.3 Pedeoure SeMotet of Political Violence [ref. 44}. 
Although failing asa quantitative mnoisl, Gurr's 
formuia proves useful conceptually. epee lees, be=t 
MeyenOlogical and socizt32l variables, the former  repre- 


Seme.ng individual mental 


for all members of 


aggregate 


Spectal interest groups,ths 
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To use the modal, one first analyzes the target 
population and distinguishes the political groups that are 
relevant in a revolutionary situation. Then, for a hypo- 
thetically "average" member of each jroup, one 2stimates thea 
intensity of his relative deprivation (how angry is he?). 


Multiplying that by the number of p2ople in tha group, and 


(0 


Samm@ing for all such groups in the society, produces the 
Borential for collective violence. This potential is polit- 
icized to the degree that a reprasentative individual can 
mistity, in normative ani utilitarian terms, his use of 
violence against the st3it3. Por axampole, violence may b2 
normatively justified if the state is perceived as respon- 
meee fOr the deprivation and no nonviolent action is 
Bessibie to remedy the situation. Multiplying the potential 
Mer Collective violence by the podrction of the society who 
Bema Violence justified, we get the potential for political 
violence. The interveniag variabl2s which translate this 
mmeo the magnitude of political violance are the balance of 
Peer gent and Cegime cosrzive control sver the populace, and 
the baiance of institutional support which each enjoys. The 
BegeesS is symplified by concentrating upon only those 
groups where the deprivation is strongest and che means 
exist for taking effective action. 

The Surr model offers useful insights into political 
violence and makes a compl2x problen nanageable, but thers 


arc=> at .east three seriaus drawback 


e 


BOmmany Moded, Chas 
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explicitiy recognizes deprivation as a variable. Punst 1s 
4h2 probiem of how to measure it. Sacond is the uncertainty 
@eeats cerpelation with political visalence. And third is 
the fact that it is everywhere in the third world, thus 
diluting its value as an indicator. 

Relative deprivation exists in the minds of individ- 
uals. I+ is subjective. A wealthy man may feel deprived 
upon seeing a wealthier on3?. [t is not solely economic, burt 
comprehends other values iacluding sscial status and polit- 
ical power. Peedoes not =sxist "only in the present, for it 
concerns #xpactations of Future? achievement. How does ones 
find valid indicators for such a variable? 

Gurr suggests jletarmining the "Scope and intensity 
of the psychological variables” through “survey techniques," 
but that is an impractical solution as Gurr himself recog- 
nizes. "Political elites are naastoriously sensitive about 
inguiries into the disloyalties of their sitizens...." 
Meecead, Gurr cfiers very indirect indicators of depriva- 


d2strs pile ony inns 


rh 
O 
MH 


Mom: “the total goods available 


Seeeety, changes in each group's msans for obtaining those 


goods, and their changing levels of valus attainment 
Vis-a-vis “+heir own past and the experience of other 


Smasces." fref. 45} 


Even if it could be observed and measur33, <di¢spriva- 
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Ptacecrme stabs tity is unclear. De Tocque- 
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meeon’s efrect o 
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vilie azgued that revolts ars likely when such indicators of 





deprivation as tax rates, standards >f living, and political 
oppression are diminishing. Macx believad they become more 
likely as deprivation incr2ases. Davies believed both were 
right--at different timas--while Bwy simply equivocates: 


"While discontent, then, appears t> be an important corre- 


}- 


mee of political instz2bility, wre ditection of ths 
meeociati:On is very much in doubt." {[ref. 46] Moreover, 
Edward Muller's test results showed no significant correla- 
tion between the potantial for o29litical violence and 
deprivation {ref. 4&7], and Marylee Taylor recently concluded 


m@aac “basic propositions, which form the common core of 


widely-used past/present relative dtprivation formulations, 


th 


should be met with healthy skeptisnm." (f 


rf 


ef. 48 | 
Finally, there would seem t9 be little value in 32 

variable tnat is neariy ev2trywhere present in large measure. 
Deprivation is most commonly represanted in economic terms. 
Sp2aking of such measures and the frameworks in which thev 
are employed, one authority concluiei, 

Meme Gitticulty with ths economics theories of political 

violence is that they proviie us with an "all systems 

jo" perspective, and w2 wonder why socistiss do not 


MeeerGer GOntTiniwal turmail..-..Econdmic frustration dces 
gq0t always produce political violence, and it is essen- 


tial =O understand the powerful effects that 
Megenizational factors 2xert on t212 political process. 
_rcrer. Ag] 
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C. "BALANCES" OF ORGANIZAFION, LEGITIMACY, AND COERCION 


For good reasons we r2ject trying +o estimate the poten- 
tial for insurgency by measuring the level of discontent in 
pesoc ety. More productive and practical is t> focus upon 
Aristotle's intervening variables of legitimacy and coer- 
mon, along with an important addition: SEdanLZation. In 
Peeect, discontent 1s absorbed into legitimacy, for discon- 
tent can be a stimulus to rebellion only if it is blamed 
upon the government. When a people find their leaders to be 
responsible for their problems, or ineffective in reducing 
thair grievances, they ceyard that rzyime as illegitimate. 

It is essential toadd organiz2tion as a variable 
because insurgency reguices mobilizing large numbers of 
pespie on both sides. A recent stidy of insurgency notes 
fae "pDOlitical organiz2tion is what distinguishes insurgent 
movements from banditry anz Robin do 2dism" (ref. 50], and 
Robert Thompsen (the weil-known British authority) advises 
Meee the key thing in any countér-insurgency is organize- 
The DeeOnrluy Seili. remains .:c preak {the 
meen gen=s' ] infrastructur2." (ref. 51] 

In sum, tne [ramework presented here adopts many of the 
concepts and techniques provided by Aristotle, Gurr and 


others. Piece ese end 20d COubDIining, Lt also nodifies then. 
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MmemaaOpzs Aristotle*s intervening variables of legitimacy 
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ema coercion, finding 
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critical to the outcome of any 





insurgency. It adds organization as a third primary vari- 
able, believing organization +2) b2 a precondition for 
acyuiring legitimacy and coercive capabilities. But it 
avoids the difficuities of trying to use discontent as an 
explicit variable. 

The framework considers organization, legitimacy, and 
coercion as three "balancas" between the government and the 
insurgents. Adopting Surr's techniyue of making a complex 
problem manageable by dividing it into sSimplar increments, 
thease to be recombined latar, the thrae balances are divided 
mneO twenty-eight analytical factors. Section III now pres- 
entS an overview of tha fastors and the phases of an 


insurgercy. 
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TIT. OVERVIEW OF THE ANALYTICAL PACTORS AND_ PHASES 


Among the greatest enemies of th2 next revolution are 
the academic theorists who write about the last one.... 
Lessons which are too n2at and principles which are too 
vague are g@eneralizei.... “Hodels"of revoluxion are 
produced. Thus we hav2 a Léninist, a Masist anda 
ZSuevarist model whose contemporary Western adherents 
indulge in abstruse ani often irrelevant arguments. 


Meet. 52} 

Section III provid?s anovervisw of the twenty-eight 
analytical factors and four insurgent phases that make up 
the framework. There ars three sats of factors to describe 
Mes sittiation (3.¢., the socisty and the physical environ- 
ment), the government, ani the insurgents. Within the sets, 
each factor is "typed" to show whathar it prinarily relates 
to.)6f thel)©6Ugovernment-insurg2nt MOalamee” —Of SErganization, 
legitimacy, or coercion. A movement that develops fully and 
Smemanates in an insurgent victory is divided into four 
Sut>cessive phases: the peciod befsr2 an insurgent movement 
emerges, the nonviolent stage, th2 armed struggle, and the 
Mee2od Of consolidation of the new regime. Section YI will 
emp =ne factors into 3 separat2= worksheet for each insur- 


action VI show how the 
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gent phése. The 
mimeey- dual factors are calzulated ani then combined into the 


three "balances." 





A. A CONCEPTUAL OUTLINE 


Figure 3.1 depicts how the variables organization, 
legitimacy, and coercion relate 5 each other. Eeeedso 
shows the secondary variables they comprise. The letter- 
number symbols represent the analytical factors and show 
where each fits in the conceptual franework. The symbols 
will net be intelligible at this point, but the reader may 


mam ict useful to refer t> Figure 3.1 later. Although the 


(D 


schematic is simplified +9 show each factor only once, ther 
Memconsiderable interaction and overlap among the factors. 
All of them are considered in dus course--ani ultimately 
conbined into an overall 2valuation of the struggle--so that 
répsating them weuld serv2 only to complicate and confuses. 

The diagram shows org2nization t> be the key ingredient 
in any insurgent Situatic2a. Organization provides the means 
Bor acquiring leG@emnsecy ana COSEStOon. it GOnseS-S 10 
Memeershiap, structure, iiscipline, aad ideology. 


Leadership provides essential skills, and srganizational 


Structure adds the numerical strangth cf followers. The 
Meade>S motivate members by interpreting ani explaining 
issues and events. Pao Veo anepolici 2s and lead in carrying 
eon OUT. The structure links the Leaders with the members 
anid mobilizes human and aaterial resources. It transmits 


directives downward and channels grisvances upward. 
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Figure 3.1 A Conceptual Outline. 
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Discipline contributes to success by controling members 
ani enforcing directives. In particular, derestions-~-clear 
breeches of discipline--d2apleta organizational strength and 
provide the other side with intelligence, weapons, and other 
resources. 

Ideology differentiates believers from nonbelievers; it 
defines shared values that strength2n a grceup internally. 
Id2ology fosters commitment and is rincipally responsible 
for motivating and controlling top-ranking and mid-level 
leaders. Our framework includes id2slogy within legitimacy, 
where it becomes a determinant of identification with either 
the regime or the rebels. 

Legitimacy and S526 C20D complement each Other. 
Legitimacy, or the perception that the leaders 2re worthy of 
support, reduces the need for coercion. Legitimacy results 
when people identify with the tLeaiership ani when <thev 
perceive that the leaders are e2ffective in accomplishing 
tasxs. 

MmoetGion 2S both the threat and the use of force to gain 
compliance. When legitimacy is low, leaders rly upon coer- 
moon. The available coercive resources constitute 4a 
Meta i-ia: which is mediated dy 2znvironmental cons<traints. 
Mmemecegy and tactics are the nethods of employing coercive 


potential. 
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The twenty-eight analytical factors are indicators of 
the concepts shown. Menvweelarte to the Situation (SS), ana 
nine each describe the government (G) and the insurgents 
(i). The "G" and "I" factors ar= Mirror-imaged and later 
combined, thus they are shown as "IG." 

Some of the indicators are familiar and straightforward, 
while others are little known or comolex. Facn calls ter 3 
Single judgement to be recorded on the scale provided, but 
mie is only part of what is inteniad. The framework is a 
structured learning process that hopefully will unearth 
considerations that a lass discipliiead approach might miss. 
At the conclusion of stuiy, there should be a broad and 
in-depth understanding of the situation. Whether or not thes 
Beayst finds Section VI's graphic worksheets to be useful, 
memerOoperulliy will profit from the sheck-list approach to «ha 


problem. 


Be. FACTOR OVERVIEW 





1. Situational Factors 
The Sattlational Factors (s22 Figure 3.2) describe 


tha society and the physical enviroament; they examine the 
Presaqisposing conditions <9 an insurjyancy amd are valid for 
analysis whether or not an insurgent group has apoeared. 
Beme apbiy to the country as a whole and help to identiét 


states where an insurgency is tlixely to emerge or flourish. 
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Others describe characteristics of social groups or regions 
within a country. Taken together, they reveal cross-cutting 
and reinforcing patterns of varcying strength. For example, 
when geoethnic divisions ars reinforced by grievances 
resulting from differential modernization, terrain favorabls 
to guerrilla warfare, Sridma@goed proximity and access t92 
external support and Sanctuary, not only is the probability 
Meeinsirgency high, but the shape of the conflict can be 
discerned. 

The scales accompanying th2 factors have several 
properties. 

Melt ast, tmey avend LoOrecsaegrunrsalistze, all-or=-nothing 
decisions and allow the analyst to register 3 
response anywher2 batwesn two stated coniitions. 

me Second, the endosiats are twds polarized types of the 
Variable under consideration, the range between then 
being most relevant to the insurgent Situation. Some 
scales add internedilate penchnarks as further aids. 

3. Third, there are no arbitrary thresholis above or 
BelOWwewhtecn ie night be asserted that insurgency is 
ieeKeLy SOE I nNG =. 

me Apes sourth, the stales are isomorphic, with condi- 


tions favoring the jovernment or suggesting stability 


(Dp 


Bewasdmenc Left) end, and those faverang ‘the insur- 
Teammate te ng instability toward =h2= right. In 


ndicate relative advantage 


j-' . 


most cases, the scales 


We 





between the two siijes. In a few cases, however, the 
dimension 2xamined Suggests the probability of 
stability--instability working to the government's 
disadvantage and favoring the insurgents. The 
pattern cf responses visually suggests the prob- 
Souiettve thaceen insutrgercy will appear or the overall 
advantage in an on-going struggle. 

Factors S-1 ani 5-2 2xamin2 societal cleavages of 
race, ethnicity, languag2, religion, geography, lineage, 
class, case, and more in order t 9 determine the najor 
Social groups within a population ani the barriers to organ- 
mzation. Cultural pluralism refers to vertical cleavages 
that dirtferantiate communities, while the mass~elit2 gap 
memes a horizontal division (discrimination). @ertain 
Meecertns are politically lestabilizing, and th2 groups so 
defined are the potentiai actors in an insurgency. 

S-3 and S-4 relate to the potential for mebilizing 
i= population to support an insurgent group. Exist ng 
Mee n-CUral tiles tend t> Lassen the time and effort required 
MmemecOzrge a revciutionary coalition between the ootential 


bh the towns and the mass fsllowers in the country- 


leaders 


t-> 


side. kKeilatively autonomous peasants 2re unlikaly to assume 
Seat btiasks and *foin the insurgents. 
S~5 and S-6 investigate two anajor caus2s or discon- 


eens that ipice Orecal Ly have stimulated Bebe ll ions, 


Tevolutions, and civil wars. [he lavel of landlisssness is 
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Toward the Left favors the Goveranent; Toward the 
Right favors the Insurgents. 
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Figure 3.2 Sluuatloneal, Factors. 
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cnée indicator of peasant r2stiveness; it suggests the prob- 
able impact of insurgent promises 3f "land to the tiller." 
The polarizing effects of modernization teni to produce 
disgruntied "have-nots" anxious to force a redistribution of 
society's goods. 

S-7 recognizes that pedsple vary in their inclination 
to use violence. It examines history as a guide +o this 
important variable. 

S-38 calculates the military skiils and arms avail- 
Bee Within the country. Aithough guns alone do not shoot 
people, they are essential nonetheless. Even if the govern- 
ment controls the skills bank and arsenal, defections and 
raids can efrect the transfers. 

- S-9 and S-10 exanine the country's external isola- 
Meme and internal accessability and toncealmert. These are 


geographical determinants of insurgait supply and survival. 


Meeang Conditions in the social and environmental "arena," 
the Government (eameite S.sjme and insurgent Factors (Figure 
mie COLSider more immedi2tS causes involving the "actors" 


in an insurgency. There @ t£wo mircror-imaged sets of nine 


wu 
| 


meecors ¢ach. When combizred or dual scales, e2ach pair of 
factors indicates a common iJimension but uses different 


benchmarxs for the government and *h2 insurgents. 
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FACTOR G-6. Comerol. 
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Figure 3.3 Governmant Factors. 
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Toward the Left favors the Government; Toward the 
Right favors the insurgents. 
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PACTOR T=17. Unity of Command. 
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E2gure 3. 4 Insurgent Pactors. 
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Factors G-1 and I-1 are measures of the centraliza- 
tion of decision-making i2 the government and the insurgent 
organization. Maevwerenloeces the principle of “unity of 
conmand" and an appreciation of the speed, efficiency, and 
constancy inherent in unified authority. 

G-2 and I-2 gaige an inportant inducement to 
recruitment. The opportunities for upward mobility (a 
product of the scope of tha organizational structure and the 
Merreria for participation), 2re particularly important in 
ihe contest for popular support. 

G-3 and I-3 examine d2fections as an indication of 
discipline (as weli as loyalty and norale) within the two 
camps. 


G-4 and I-4 regari the degr22 to which peopie iden- 


Meey with an Organization aS a measure of its legitinacy. 
Governmentai institutions that ars well bas2qa in tiocal 
Peeast.on, along with DSeaderS. 9f historical 6S s=it- 
determined origin, auguc weli for regime legitimacy. an 


Mesurgent program that is respectful of local traditions and 
Mepteecaccd With a prestigious ideslogy is an attraction to 
peten*=iai supporters and a strengthaning bond anong members. 


Ven=ss in 


t-'- 


Geooarad  f-5 “coaSsidijer cach side's effect 
méesting the responsibilities of government. The lagitimate 
i¢éaders are those who accomplish th2 tasks that the peopls 


consider important and appropriate. 





G-6 and I-6 are 2stimates of the control seach sides 
exercises over the podpulation and territory under its 
ee nority. Totalitarian control is the standard by which 
government coercion is juiged. For the insurgents, the 
existence of liberated 2reas from which thay cannot be 
evicted is a telling indicator of control over a segment of 
the population. 

G-7 and I-7 ar2 2stimates of government and insur- 
gent armed strength. Taken separately, they are less 
meaningful than when combined into a ratio. Pieris lec. On 
meet ate Of Change in the ratio is mor2 significant than its 
absolute level. 

G-8 and I-8 ar2 2stimates of the external support 
available to each side. fhe "taint" of foreign association, 
and the patron's constraints on ons's actions, are among thse 
caveates here. 


G-9 and I-9 evaluate the us2 of violence by each 


side. The goverment would ba wis2 to observe its own laws 
Mea avoid excessive viol2nce so a5 net to diminish its 
leyitimecy. For the insicgents, waosse use sf violence is 


*llegal in any case, it iS more appropriate *9 examine «the 
scope of operations. Sealine euadny = or gantzZaveon and tactics 


my the capability to field forcas able effectively to 


Chalienge those of the government. 





C. FOUR PHASES OF INSURGENCY 


tne wanalytacal factors are indicators of the causes of 
insurgency, but we also need to b2 familiar with how the 
process unfolds. Scholars offer any number of process 
models, but a formula of four cl2arly demarcated phases 
seams best. Before preseiating that model, we briefly review 
several others. 

Crane Brinton is probably the bast known of the histo- 


rians who compared the Great Revolutions in England, 


America, France, and RusSia in search of patterns. His 
eae kKing uniformities," analogy of revolution to a £ever, 
and various stages of the process ar2 widely Known. (wer. 
5S } 


Beemton generally supported i123 Tocquevillats findings 
that the societies studied were economically advancing at 
the time of the revolution. L2kenaeiS@cecele, BErintonvnoted 
that those who were insreasingly weli off economicall 
complained of their iack of commensurate political leverage. 


One significant observation was that the sociaty's intsailec- 
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tials were switching «heir allag 2 from the regime to thea 
dissidents, while another was that the old regime was in 
Been case inefficient and the ruling class inept. The inef- 


ficiency resulted from governmental institutions that did 


Meme ajus. t> Shanging cictcsumstances, such as industriaiiza 


tion and modernization gen2rally. Individuals were growing 
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distrustful and detached, and were sometimes defecting. The 
governments proved particularly inept at coping with finan- 
cial crises brought on by war or nodernization, and they 
mishandled the armed forc2s. Brinton found the government's 
military ineptitude was more rasponsible for defeat than was 
any rebel prowess. 
It is almost safe to say that no government is likely to 
be overthrown from within its territory until it loses 
eile ability tc make aiequate use of its military and 
police powers. fref. 5U] 

Brinton's stages of revolution were later elaborated by 
David Schwartz to describe "a mass-linked social movement 
Oriented to the acquisition of political power through the 
Mes Of sSOcital disruption and/or vidlence--including insur- 
gencies, Civil wars, and nationalist movements, but 
meeeudang most ccups." [raf 55] ([t sounds appropriate to 
our needs. 

There are ten stages to the Brinton/Schwartz model of 
Bevolution. 

fee THe politacai alienaticn phas=. Individuals begin +2 

Wwitndraw their support from cthe regime. Violent 
climes are on the rise, as ar2 instances of personal 
Mmeorders (Ssllich 25, Vir>¢, Wicatety, SuaCc cs) "and 
Deda csCa lL withdrawal (suth as fallin voter 


SGLncutcs) . 


O 
f 


Meee OF lgGan Of Levoliticnsary stsanizations. New rev 
be 
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organizations become increasingly radical, and 
intellectwals criticize the government. These organ- 
izations pattern themsalves aiter previous 
revolutionary examples or governmental institutions, 
although «ke result is also shaped by their "resource 
nix" of participation, monay, weapons, discipline, 
amdsaso forth. 

The revolutionary organizations make appeals for 
support. They reveal their targets and techniques, 
and they propose solutions ¢9 the state's problems 
that cannot be mat without the regine virtually 
abderecat2n g. 

The revolutionary coalition and movement buiiding 


stage. The government ani the dissidents are 


U2 


increasingly OGlwE2 Zed, and the revolutionary 
leadershif expands. 

Dime pieriod of Wnoaviolent cavolutionary politics. 
Here Schwartz believes that "any spark can touch off 
<he gevolution." 

The outbreak of revolutionary violé¢nce. The governa- 
Weta chess tOMseSpoOndwewith Force, fails, and che 
revelutionaries taxe2 over. 

The rule of ‘*he moderates. This :s the brief caln 
that Brinton calls the "honsynoon." Moderate revolu- 
Pema by seadens tek=> OVEar, Dut they are no match for 


the extremists pressing than. 
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8. The eccesSion of the extreanists. Due to 
discipline, their contempt for half measures, 


willingness to make firm decisions, their 


from libertarian qualms," thse men are better able 


+o centralize power and ruls 2ffectively. Power thus 


Sneeaeo™ £Eomecne "Light" to the “heft" until 


reaches a limit usually short of the most extreme or 


Pumatic Lett." 


eee ‘Te <£Sign of terroc. The naw government arregates 


great power to itself. It craates emergency councils 


or commissions oftan dominaced by a "strong 


sets up extraorilnary courts and cavolutionary 


police, and denies civil liberties. The measures are 


excessive, even for crisis circumstances. There 


peOrligete ise St tae sword, guillotine, or siftle 


HO. Thermidor. The terror subsides, although 


relapses are possible. The twsvolution is over. 


However, if the Brinton/Schwartz model appears useful, 


Wwe must heed the complaint by John Lawis that "theorists of 


revoiution have grown too dependent on trameworks developed 


largely from the evidencs of Western reveiutions." 


96] The model we use must reflect third-world realities 


avoid the mirror-imaging 2f European patterns. 
Samuel Huntington and charles Tilly iraw 


Contrasts between the circumstances and patteras of 


| *- 
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of weak patronage, weak corporate kiaship, relatively homo- 

geneous tulture, and territorial connunities that were pron- 

inent as units of solidarity and collective action [in] 

Europe," conditicns generally not found in Asia {ref. 57]. 

Huntington, meanwhile, captures th2 iifference in patterns. 
In the Western revolution the revolutionaries come to 
power in the capital first and then gradually expand 
meaeir control over th2 countrysiis. In the Eastern 
mevolucion they withdraw from central, urban areas of 
the country, establish a base area of control in a 
remote section, struggl= to win th2 support of the peas- 
ants through terror and propaganda, slewly expand the 
S@epe Cr their wuthority, and gradually escalate the 
level of their military operations from individual 
MercroreStic attacks t> guerrill: warfare to mobile 
warfare and regular warfa3irfe. Eventually they are able 
to defeat the government troops in battle. The last 
phase of the revolutionary struggl2 is the occupation of 
mee capital. {ref. 58} 

Our framework must be designed to analyz? movements of 
fee Eastern “periphery7in"® pattern, cather than those of the 
Western "“center~out" variaty. Mor> 2pvropriat2 models come 
from the study of Asian movements beginning with the Chinese 
Conmunist Revolution. EOL © <anple, Robert Scsalapino sees 
five, self-explanatory stages to a communist, cural ravolu- 
tion; "party emergence, broadening the base of the party, 
Meme=ing the chalienge t> *#he ruling party (class), esl 
People’s war, and the establishment of Pecpls's Democracy." 


meee OF] TO this, we could add Mad Z2edong's three stages of 


people's war: strategic isfense, stalemate, 2nd strategic 


th 
yw 


ertfense {rer. 60}. Another model stresses nodes of war 


» ame 
— 


Dp 


and arrives at <he five steps of the eastabdlishment of 32 
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vanguard, survival, protracted warfare, mobile warfare, and 
pesitional warfare {ref. 61]. 

There are other possible models, but each has its araw- 
becks. Many feature prominently developments that are 
Besuliar to only one or a few historical cases. Thus, some 
schemes focus on the need for a strong party and the value 
Siea united front to harnass and contr3sl other cevolutionar 
individuals and groups. Although this was the pattern in 
China and Vietnam, it was not in Tuba. Some models are 
designed from those movenents that co-opted traditional 
leadership and structures, at least initially, but groups 
have also established entirely new organizations. A charac- 
teristic of many models is the lack of sharp contrast 
between phases. As one stage blurs into the next, the model 
loses much of lts predictive and explanatory power. 

The model adopted separates four phases of an insurgency 
by three sharp thresholds unlikely t> be missed by an atten- 


tive observer. The thresholds ar the emergence cf an 


ES 
pds 


~ 
3 


insurgent movement and the beginning and end »9f the ar 


ey) 
(D 


struggie. Figure 3.5 shows how various process nmedel 


7 | 


ct 


Merrelate +5 this one. It also suggests the diffe 


ty 
(D 


n 
analytical tasks associated with 2arth phase. These deter- 
Mine the seiection of anaiytical factors for each workshest. 

Sect. On Vi groups th appropriates factors into three 
worksheets corresponding ¢9 the first three phases of “this 
Meet, Figure 3.6 shows the factors included in each of the 


worksneets. 
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ee ae ee ee 
j 1. PRE-~EMERGENT STAGES 

This is thé Brinton/SchwartzZ phase of intial 

[political alienation. This stage is one of evaluating 
[conditions and dissident groups for the potential to 
idevelop into a viable challenge to the government. 

The analyst gauges the potential for insurgency 

fand predicts the appearance of a movement. 
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—_med@ ae 42 Aes ae aE 2 6 2 ae eet «= 2 a» be SES ee eee 


be ee a et re re re 
i. ORGANIZATION AND GROWTH STAGE: 
| The Brinton/Schwartz phases of t22 origin of the 
jrevolutionary organizatioa, ravolutionary appeals, 
jrevolutionary coalition and movement building, and 
Jnonviolent revolutionary solitics. Scalapino's nodel 
jlists the phases of party emergence, broadening base, 
{and mounting a challenge. 
i The analyst monitors the group's axpansion and 
jpredicts the outbreak of guerrilla warfare. 
| 
| Threshold: __OQutbreak_of _querrilla warfare 
be a a ee we a eS ee et eeprom oe 
{3. ARMED STROGGLE - including th2 sub-stages of 
jguerrilia warfare (when the insurgeaats are weak and 
jharassing) and conventioial warfare (a time of rough 
Bescity, civil war): 
| The Brinton/Schwartz dutbraak of revolutionary 
Iviolence phase. Scalipino's stadqes 2f people's war. 
|fWao's Strategic defense, stalemats, and strategic 
jJofttrense. 
The analyst monitors the struggl3 and +ries to 
predict the outcome. 











ad:__"and"_of hos 
{Insurgent defeat may near a return 
MectTOLry brings on stage 4.) 

ae 
4. CONSOLIDATION: 





The Brinton/Schwartz phases of rile of the noderateas, 
Seessicn Of the extremists, reigas of terror, and 
hermidor. Scalipino's 2stablishment of people's 
emocracy. Other models prescribe victory and 
Susolidation. 


The analyst forecasts the naturs of the ultinate 
regime. 


Ce eeeames euennn eami, Geman qumauecasmeeumnansees naneus wm wee SE ee Ee ge a 


PeGuier 3.5 Process 4odel sf Insurgency. 
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— i ean ” i [OSS Sips SIR nies | 
| Factors arrayed accorijiing to the phases in which 
{ they are considered. 
r ee ee eee renee eee ate ee eee ee em wee ae ee oe oe ef 
| Phases: 
U7 2/ 3/ 
| ORGANIZATION: | 
| | 
| Leadership GlmeGoiceitracronmet AUEhOrity <~=--- i | 
| Piatra Secontand —<—————— 1 | 
mocerchure & $1 Cultural Pluralism ------------- 1 | 
Peete nea ON SZ eMeiss-Elaice Gap --<se-<---------- | | 
| $3 Urbaa-Rural [nt2raction -------- , | 
| SY Peasant Mobilization ----------- 1 | 
| G2 Regine Access --- cere rr ------- i | 
| I2 Upward Mobility -------- Ta 
| Discipline & G3 Loyalty -------+----------------- 1 | 
{| Loyaity I3 tommitnent ------------- 1 | 
a ee Se ey —ae an ane ee ee 
| LEGITIMACY AND EPPICIEN.Y: | 
| 
fer aentity GO Or gin > Indigenous Adzhority --| | 
| T4 [deolozy & Appeal ------ {| 
| Performances S5 Lanilessaess --0-2e 2 2-2-2 eo tf 
| S6 Differential Modernization ----- {| 
| G5 Rural Servic2s ----------------- 1 { 
IS Admin. in Rebel Areas --|{ | 
+ eens ee ee 
| COERCION: 
| 
| onvironment S7 Traditional Level of Violance --] | 
S9 Bori2rs & Sanctuaries wrrrc----- t | 
$10 Percain § LOCS ---------------- 1 { 
| Resources Som eUSmomtie can y oKtl)]S =-——<---==-= 1 { 
G7 Acm2]i Forces 5 Police ---------- i | 
| G8 Extscnal Aid ------------------- ja 
| Me elena las =—==—-= | | 
I3 External Aid ---{ | 
mlacc.cs SOCOM e2 eee a a = 1 | 
| G9 Repressive Violence ------------ 1 | 
WS [ieee este! ye Se i | 
| I9 Tactics -------- 1 4 
a en ae a a a ee eT | 
Fagure 3.5 rFactor Watraz. 





IV. SLITGATIONAL PAlrTORs 


If we are to understand the phenomenon of revolution, we 
must take into account the antire society that produces 
Me and not isolate a factor--political, social, (e)6 
sconomic--as if it alois were th2 ultimate and deter- 
nining one. We must look at all of them together and in 
celation t> one another in order t5d see the true condi- 
tions under which revolt and cevolution have been 
possible and fomented. ‘ref. 62] 


The length, detail, and order of presentation here are 
Meee 2ntended to reflect the relativ2 significance of indi- 
Medal fectors. The sestions vary according +o how familiar 


and simple each item is, and the ordar is arbitrary. 


mee 6 HE €6SOCIETY 


1. Societal Cleavages 


Ze See oe Se ee Se ee eee ee -_ =a), 





= a oo eno Sane => ke Yes 
| FACTOR S-1. Cultural Piuralisn. { 
{| O or many Yb So\ a Wie an 
| | eon 12 9 2 — a 3 ne 2 5 2 5 2 2 7 8B 9-H] 
| | 
}] FACTOR S-2. Mass-Elit= Gap. 
| same % as in population 0% | 
Po mn 1 nn a a Bann an a a nh a an 8a ae] 
at i a ee | 


Societal patterns »9f two or three major qroups are 


tha leas= stable. A m2 


s-clit 


(D 


Jap indicating discrinmina- 


Gi 


tion against a group suggests 2 potentially receptive 


audience for insurgent app2als. 





All societies are divided t~) some extent, and the 
pattern and intensity of the splits have clear implications 
Moe insurgent situations. Vertical cleavages separate 


"communities" according t> such ascriptive criteria as race, 


ethnicity, langwge, religion, J2zography, ideology, or 
clientelism. Herizontal sleavages form strata, typically 
sociceconomic classes or c2stes. Together, thease divisions 
Beonstitute a qrid upon society. Th> cleavages are barriers 


to organization--frequantiy "encapsulating" an insurgent 


movement and preventing its @2xpansion--and th2 groups of 


(p 


"social forces" they diffarentiate ara potential actors in 
an insurgency. 
We examining social cleavages in order to gauge the 


potential for the government and the insurgents to expand 


25e,. The differences 


oO 


Mjeit Organizations and o.o0puiar 
Meeween groups indicate th2ir ability to cooperates, as in an 
insurgent novement. Most important are the patterns which 
Mearrorce each other to craate especially strong barriers. 
ieee Lhe Vercicai and horizontal divisions can be cross- 
Cutting - working > divide and weaken - or they may 


be ¢ Sager OTC 1 Agi For aexampl:, SGcC2oO-cOnonic cless 


r 


sthnic differences over 


VY) 
w 
fu 
Oo 
x 
J 


pends  tendsbo brs 
ene . Because classes generally are weak in ths 
third worid, ethnicity frequently demands primary 
allegiance. Shouii a black a2iddle class develop in 


BOUsM@—Tdeitoad,  =OEJang econx»mic ies to the whit 


(p 


Die, 





Meade class, it would weaken black solidarity. FOr 
the present, however, race and class reinforce each 
cther there +o form an especially strong separation 
between the whit? 2lite and the black majority. 

2. The intensity of individual claavages varies. In the 
United States, religious differences are far less 
divisive than in the Middle East. 

3. The groups formei by these patterns vary in size and 
in the resources they control. In Malaysia, the 
Malays have most of the political power, while the 
Chinese and Indians possess the greater share of the 
wealth. Of the latter, the Thinese greatly outnumber 
the Indians. 

4, The grid upon any society slowly changes, individuals 
and qroups realigning as different issues arise. 

Mea Gurr ctinds that “multiracaal sosteties [so 


common in the third world] tend to have greater levels of 


rt, 


eer e Of ali kinds...{ani] countrizts with ethnic diversity 
also are more likely to have regional and political diversi- 
ti2s, which also tend £o génerat2 internal conflicts." 
fee O57 Samucl Huntington finds taat “hierarchical [i.e., 
Meese cal} ethnic structures exhibit the paradox of normative 
mepport Lor inequality for long periods of time and then 
large-scale, bicody social revolutions wher the svsten's 
hormative bases are erodei." f[ref. 64] Gurr thus expects 


Meeenen. violence in the third world, while Hurtington warns 


Mise Jt will be traumatic. 
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Factor S-1 examines -vertical cleavages with the aid 


me cCrawrord Young's six-foli classificatory system of 
culturaliy plural societi2s and his empirical finding that 


@Bonclicts are most apt to get out of control when there are 
two or three primary groups. Young's classifications are: 


1. Aw Homogeneous. 


me Bo. A Single clearly dominant group, with mincrities. 

ae Ce Core “Culture,  tenked to central institutions, 
with differentiatei groups in the periphery. 

4. oD. Dominant bipolar pattern. 

me Ge Multipolar pattern, with 29 dominant groups. 

oe 8OtC«é'«y Weer rer ty Of cultures, with more than ons 


Bacws Or diiresertiation. rer. 65] , 
The relationship betwean instability aad the number 
Mamma jOL Groups in a soclaty is curvilinear. Instability 
tends <o be low in sociaties of one primary culture (é€.g., 
Meesweanea, Somalia, Thaz:land, and Vietnam), cises to its 
Megnest .evels in countries of two of three cultural groups 
feo. , sburund:, Nigeria, Malaysi3), and drops again in 
Memctes Of Many cultures (32.9., India, TanZania, Indonesia, 
and the Philippires). 
Mostly homogeneous Botswana, Somalia, and Thailand 
Seemecciatively stable countries. In India, with its extreme 


Meversi-y, Young accounts for the apparant stability: 


mel 2g Cn, aceon ana Lenduads 9G9vVade interlocking, 
mmeeclracting, but distinctively separate bases for polit- 
Meeily relevant Geel O'S. 6, 5 rand J] GE9SS-Cuttng 
Meceliaticns and cleavsajgye may fartilitate integration. 
meet. 66] 





In contrast, one easily recalls thes destructive civil wars 
and "emergency" eS Uatene 2, Nag 2c lay and Malaysia. 
Nigeria's proliferation »9f internal states (now 19) is 
intended to achieve stability by frajnenting th2 thre? major 
ethnic groups and reducing tha resources under ‘their 
eenerci. Sumi@iaciy, Sowth Africa's policy of creating 
numerous black "homelands" is a strategy designed to break 
down racial and class soiidarity by accénting "tribal" 
differences. 

Vietnam and the Philippines at first glance appear 
to chailenge Young's hyposthesis--although certainly excep- 
tions must be expected. But despits Vietnam's single cors 
culture, che resistanc? ajyainst the French, Japanese, and 
Americans was cleariy between two Separate csommunities: 
QMatives end foreigners. M)reover, th2 artificial separation 
Meet ne country at the i7th paralisl broke the sore cultures 
mae@o two rival groups. In the Philippines, insurgency has 
waxed and waned for years in arsas of dense population on 
the isiands of Luzon and the Visay23s, but despite an abun- 
Meamece OL SCONOMIC grievanc2s, ethnis diversity, gsography, 


and other faetur2es have t 


(Dp 


(v 
J 


Ged to "“culcurally encapsuiats" 


mae mMovemen= in *nese TPheomtuSlzMeeSituatcon in “hse 


$v 
| 


= 


pw 
(n 
6 


4» 


Sellen 2S typical of the 


) 
iV 


Daratist denands of small, periph- 
eral groups in the third werld. (Section VI examines ths 


MemmeeDp_res as an illustration of th2 methodolagy.) 





The scale accompanying Fartor G-1 piaces the least 
stable condition of "2 or 3" major sultures at the right- 
hand end, and "1 or many" at the left-hand, stable end. At 
least two "actors" are nec2ssary for there to be a conflict, 
and the existence of nany actors leads ts a stabis 
balancing. 

Feetor ses 1S ah irdtcation of horizontal cleavage. 


The existence of a mass-elite gap (calculated separately for 
each relevant group in th2 society) indicates discrimination 
impairing the upward mobility of group members. fee te “674 
Any group's representation among ths society's elites may be 


Meeater, equal to, or less than its proportion of the total 


population. If group members enjcy representation among th 


(D 


ct 


h 


2 
(D 
t 


Seetes that is mere than or equal to their percentage of 


(D 


mepi@bation, «hen the group is eithar priviledged or "justiy" 
represented. But the existence of 2 mass~-elite gap indi- 
ees that the group is relatively leprived. The greater 
the gap, the mere that a group is iiscriminated against. 


This tends =o breed group 2r class consciousness and growin 


Smeuld =he available data ast permiz calculating the 
percentages called for by the mass-2lite gap, Tee 7Gusc's 


SCOTing system for economis di 


W 


crimination may prove useful. 
Berenang economic discrimination as the “systematic exclu- 


Biome oOo: Social groups from higher ezonomic value positions 


t 


Mes ce. pcrive bases," Surcct's four dascriptions of steadily 


so 





increasing discrimination could be evenly spaced along the 


gzrzatest discrimination at the right-hand pole). 


1. Most higher econdsnic value positions, fe) 


Ue 


specific classes of economic activity, i3re clicsed 


the group. 


meecoLr scale from left t> right (1.3., beginaing with ths 


SsoOne 


to 


2. Most higher and som? medium 2conomic value positions 


are closed, or many specific classes 9f economic 


activity [are closei j. 


3. Most higher and aost medium 2c¢9nomic value positions 


are closed. 


4. Almost all higher, nediuan, and some lower economic 


value positions ar2 closed. ‘ret. 68] 


Bommhaccors S-1 ani S=2,; ths more that 2 society 


q 


integrated, the less lik2liy insurgency becomes [r2f. 69 


e 
-~ ~~ 


- > 


ie 


However, measures taken to integrat2? a society vertically 


—_ o- Tr 


i.e@., reordering representation of social groups within che 


elite to close a mass-elite gap) may aggravate communal 
tensions. Sipe eckang § Of AE ETLGin regjimes, Donald Morrison 
argues, 
Those means of closing the mass-2lite gap which succeed 
me ceducing z=he incidensc2 of eiit2 instability increase 
the likeiihood of communal instability, and those means 
Mn2ch succeed in reducing the incidence 9 communal 
Miao i:ty inerease the jiikelihsod of elite insta- 
Deeity....The problem is ons of satisfying the demands 
mee G€thnic groups for 2jtial access to the rewards of 
modern=zation and elite soaeas” while at th sane time 
Mee Venting an intensification of conflict over the 
Scarce poSitions of power and wealth among members of an 
increasingly large ¢duczational siite in these nations 
ist. 70] 
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2. Mobiiszation Potential 





FACTOR S-3. Urbén-Rural Interaction. 
mMingmalL/cont rolled eaxtensive/uncontrolled 


| ---- 1----2- --- 3----4-- --5----5----7----8----9----| 











FACTOR S-4U. Peasant Mobilization. 
Exit option vulnerable 


| ----1----2 - —--3------ --5----5§----7----8----9----| 


Ee 
| 
| 
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Extensive, uncontrolied urban-rural ties and sroded 
peasan= autonomy facilitat2 insurgent organization. 

Third-world insur gencies, like their earlier 
European counterparts, romcde tO O2atee in athe cScatles, but 
because the government's coercive capabilities are concen- 
trated there, urban movements frequently fail. Students of 
Asian revolutions thus so2ak of the alite mobilization and 


Mess mObilizaticn, or th 


(p 


MEDean ahd fUtal, phasss of 3 
revolution. 


Unless they succesi with a coup dtetat, the odds ar 


(D 


against the urban rebels. In most underdeveioped ccuntrias, 
the urban proletariat is extremely Small and the 
Marxist-Leninist model of urban revsle unworkable. rus 
the Chinese communists w2re slaughter in Shanghai and 
Seger Major cities in 1927. iiesy. 86bo wGorced *oO- turn 
instead to a peasan*= moven2nt. Vietnamese resistance began 
Mummers Cities, as did Castro's origiaal group, but they had 


tO Move to the ccuntrysids to succseai. 





A rural insurgent movement aust combin2 urban lead- 
mesh.p® with rural recruits, prinarily peasants. Two 
important considerations in gauginy the potential for an 
insurgent movement +o app2ar and prosper are the existing 
relations between urban ani rural areas and th2 traditional 
passivity of the peasant. Existing icban-rural links gener- 
mere tac titate the formation of a "ravolutionary coalition" 
of town and countryside. [hey will have begun to. break down 
mm) peasant's traditional suspicion of "outsiders" from 
beyond the village. To the degree that links beyond the 
village make the peasant nore approachable, thsy also tend 


to exploit him, giving hin cause tt) rcebel. 


= Pap We ae apap aw awe sw ee eee ee ee 


SWhether or not th? novemeant has an initia period of 
urban insurrecticn, the insurgent leaijiers +teni not to come 
Meom the peasants or workers, but from ‘the more urbanized 
intellectuais, students, professionals, and other socioeco- 
nomicaily advantaged neéenoers of society. For example, 
according to a ccmmunist document, somes Sixty percent of the 
leadership of the Malayan iprising cane to the varty by way 
Of the student movement [c 7 i, and the top leaders of 


S.-= 

the Huk movemen+ in the 92hilippin2s were “urban intellec- 
tuals, bureaucrats, lawyers, and otner professionals" [ref. 
be |. A study by the Viatnamese Conmunist Party once founl 
enat 74% of its 1855 leading cadres at the time were intel- 
MeeetalS Or Of bourgeoise origin “rif. 73}. Lenin was 23 
Dawyet, the grandson 9f a physician and son sf a school 
Meecrict administrator. do Chi Mina's father was a gentry 
Official, and Vo Nguyen Giap held 2 ioctorate of law degree. 
Castro was 2 lawyer andthe son 9f a wealthy plantation 
Owner, Che Guevara was 3 physician. (ref. 74] The list is 
eniie¢ess. 
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Factor S-3 evaluates the ucba 
Initially, a major insurjyency is less likely 1£ the ties 
between the urban and rural areas are weak. fAeere. it 1s 
also true that a government improves its chances if it can 
menerol this interaction, making it a barrier between the 
guerrillas and their urban sources 9f recruits, supplies, 
and intelligence. 
Charles Tilly has extensively cesearched the subject 

eee town and country in revolution." Tilly writes, 

To the extent that the prevailing rural-urban division 

Separates exploited agricultural workers from their 

exploiters, it tells us, we should expect little collab- 

Sration between rural and urban classes and little 


common action from the necessarily fragmentsd country- 
s:de, despite the prob2o0ility of widespread csonflict on 


a local scale. A revolutionary novement is likely to 
bring town and country together only where tha town is 
already serving aS a generator of rural activity. And 


mea precqo@inancvly ayrisultural country the revolution 
2s likely to fail if an effective rural-urban coalition 
9f the exploited classes does not appear. 


Li rural-urban cleavage is great, 2 successful revolu- 
ion is less likely; the cleavage separates the natural 
evolutionaries, the axploited classes of town and 
Ouncry, crom each other 


() 94 ee 


meee other things being equal, tha more thoroughiy the 
intluence of cities pervades the rountrysids, the more 
lzkely is revolution. Revolution, in this case, ~s the 
effective transfer of power to 2 new class. Rebellions 
Seeag2trerent scrts are juite likely to occur where the 
working classes of city and country are insulated from 
mem Otner. But an efrecstive transfer of power requires 


Lead 


meomson of the two. ‘raf. 75] 
Urbanization and s2sonomic dsvelopment establish ties 
between the two areas, ind in most parts cf Asia 2 single 


Meee Clite CcoOn=rois the major links from any particular 
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rucal area to the central government. Usually, this is tha 
Mmamdowners, and Tiily finis that if they are in place (1.4., 
not absent in the cites) and loyal *5 the government, no 
widespread mobilization of the countryside can succeed 
without their collaboration. EWS, under certain circun- 
stances, the government can control th2 urban-rural linkage. 
During the unsuccassful Malayan insurgency in the 

f>0's, +he government used poddsulation and mecvement 
controls, resettlement, and other t2chniques t9 isolate the 
rural guerrillas from th2ir urban supporters. Since the 
insurgents lacked extern3l sources 3f supply, the Chiness 
squatters located near the towns and villages were virtually 
their only popular basa sf support. cas Roper e Thompson 
stresses how critical it was t> break those t1i3s: 

Unless the communist subversive oolitical organization 

in the towns and villag2=s is broken and elininated, the 

insurgent guerilla units will not be defeated. 


i =he pmecess Of 212 minat: iy tier pollt aca. organ- 
[gectiOr, the attention fr the intalligence organization 


Should also be directed to identifying, and aliminating 
if possibl2, all members cf the insurgent crganization 
who for one reason or another hav2 to cross this heavy 
line [drawn on @ chart] between th2 insurgent units and 


the population. Mies should be Exbeowed up by civilian 


| ee 


measures and military sperations ae ee =o break the 
sontact between the gueacilla its and the subversive 
political organizat Ten As thi process develops, zhe 
Jueriila units will thenaselves be forced t9 cross +he 
Line ih an attempt to make contact =e and SUDPOTt, 
Myeic political organization and #5 secure their sources 
e: supply. The area of the heavy Line is turned into a 
meee c. Darcier, and will become tha killing ground.... 
meer, /6] 
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Isolation of the insurgents from the people ensures 
rebel defeat. Under coniitions of nany third-world areas, 
cutting the guerrillas off from the more heavily populated 
areas will be effective. This is especially true if rural 
recruits and external soarces of supply are quite limited, 
and it becomes possibl= if urban-rutal ties are minimal or 
government-contrcllied. Where such ties are extensive, they 
will likely be beyond th governmant's limited capacity to 
eentrol. 

Haeror S=s) is anmeindicater of the relative diffi- 
an insurgent movement must 2ncounter in trying to 
__Ppeasant support. Shee PDarewecrpat2on appears 
essential to insurgent suscsss. Tei -Guee Geabculates that 
peasants and farmers pacticipatei in 93 percent Of teahe 
anternal wars in 114 nations and colonies between 1961 and 
1965.9 


Yet, anmthropoiojgists agre> that the peasant is 
d 


traditicrnally passive, suspicious of outsi 


= 
6) 
io 
(Qu 


j~ 
cr 


Mawaliing to risk all in 3 rzvolt. Etremwols finds this 


ti 


understandable. Usually, The peasake is asolated, much 
concerned with survival, and able ts retreat to subsistence 


facming when threatened. He is somewhat insulated fron 


9Gurr defines internal wars 28S instances o 
Orjanizea strife with widespreai Spuleiny Part 
Beeompan ied py extensive violence aai including 1 
CSC rOLrism and guerrilla wars; civil wars; J jo}raesl 
amon Sere nez ss DOl’tical, and > 
Meapde-scalic revolts." fref. 77] 
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economic shock by kinship support and supplemental income 
eee handicraft production. H2 has little power unless 
aijed, and the impotent do not rebel. (ref. 78] 


Joel Migdal sees three essantial preconditions to 


mobilizing the peasants. Bus. Toe villiageanust paztici- 
pate in the cash market. Second, market participation must 
have expesed the villagers <t5 corruption, Monopoly, and 
structural incompleteness (blocked upward mobility). Ani 


third, there must be revolutionary leadership. j[ref. 79] 
There is disagreement concerning just who in the 
countryside are the likeliest 2arly recruits. Migdal finds 
moat his first two conditions aré most often net in areas of 
Macginal land or frontiers, Ragin ese StElctirne of a smal) 


Capitalist (land-owning) farmers, pd 2r peasants, and sepa- 


Ih 


Tate large or weaithy capitalists. WOL agr22S, arguing 


that the early rc 


iD 
ie } 


S-yitoe ie tne Counter yside ars Likely to be 
the land-owning middle peasants, and the "free" (i.e2@., most 
isdlated) peasants in remote, periph2ral arsas. The middle 
pezSsants, with more numerous contacts outside the viliags 
gained through market participation and residence nearer the 


Bewns, are mMOSt exposed to the unzest and volitical ideas of 


ae) 


sy 
iD 


mas) cities. A= t Same time, ~he inencumbered peasants in 
the peripheral areas enjoy the tactical a2ivantages of 
remoteness, defensible tércain, and relative autonomy, and 


they are of*en susceptible to ideoio 


CQ 

m4 
ct 
ae I 
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ct 
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S2peraterness and religion. But Jeffrey Paige disagress, 
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insisting that the sharecropping system (landlass peasants) 
is the most prone to revolt [ref. 80}. 

Where all thes2 arguments converge is in agreeing 
that the insurgent recruits are t> be found among those 
peasants interacting beyo1d the Ilocal villags. Whether 
their involvement has made them land-oOwning beneficiaries of 
"the system," or they have becom2 its tenant-farming 
victims, they are the on25 to revolt. The reverse is also 
true. The peasant who can "withdraw" from the sutside world 
ani farm for his own family's consumption is ieast likely to 
become an insurgent recruit. 

Goran Hyden studied p2asants in Tanzania, and in 
Mmemueca generally, to conziude that while "economic history 


1s largely wmeaStOry af howe. Op 2eapeure the peas- 


Nn 


ants,...Airica is the only continant where the peasants have 


not been captured by other social classes." eC fem 0.) mein 


Meraca, labor rather than land is the primary factor of 
agricultural production, p2asants ar2 socially nore indepen- 
dent than their Latin American and Asian counterparts, and 
African farmers are less integrated into the cash economy 
than are peasants elsewhers. 


The extent +t0 which peasant 
obviously differs from one A 
“Still, ] Although the p2asant incorporat2i into the 
Mmeanzger world ceconony, and Beem aCL. «0 ~ Ofner 
social classes in that context, their dependance on ths 
system is marginal. They live in the boundary redqion of 
this system and there they have th? unique prerogative 
Peemeencosing to withdraw. They have 2 true #xit option." 
Meet. 32] 
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nomy has bzseén reduced 
irecOuUnery Nc) another. 
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Gre M2gnt argue that Wfrica is not as different as 
Hyden insists--for instanc2, the World Bank notes that land 
Meno longer plentiful on most of tha continent. [ref. 83] 
But his observation is valid that p3asants vary in relative 
autonomy. In describing the African farmer's attitude 
toward innovative agricultural tachniques, Hyien might as 
well be speaking of attitudes toward joining an insurgent 
movement. 
Siven their rudimentary technology and the lack of 
variety of product among the households, producing the 
basic necessities is a cumbersdn3 task. The peasant 
invests so much time and efrfort in it that he is 
naturally reluctant ts take chances. [ref. 84] 
The peasant ceases +0 have an exit option when the 


government tax collector and militacy conscription officer, 


on 
— 


(D 


Pent-collecting landlord, and th cash market penetrates 
Mie traditional viilage. Forced to pay taxes and rent, and 
insreasingiy needful of manufactured goods, tne veasant must 
enter the cash market to sell his crop and handicrafts and 
buy other goods. 

The factor scale places "exit option" at the stable, 
left-hand pole not becaise such a peasant is likely to 
Spor. =he government, bit because he is unlikely +o join 
an insurgent movenent. ADS rome este eat t9 SUpsestence 


farming, he is relatively immune to pressures that drive 


Memenrs tO risk ali in 2 r2volt. Meee he “OCH=EL Eni or #=he 
scale is the erg 2on "vyulnerable"--dHyden'ts 
Mcaptured"--peasants who are devnenient ions wen eworla 
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outside the village and/oc unable to escape demands for cash 
taxes, military service, corvee labor, rent, land-redemption 
payments, andmsc® Vaomth. Included here are both the 
well-off, middle peasants, and th2 poorest tenant farmers 


and agricultural workers. Among the more fortunats some 


iD 


may be supportiv of the government, but more will be «he 
ready recruits Wolf and Migdal describe. 


3. Two Sources of Sri2vanses 


Whereas social cl2avag2s and the mobilization poten- 
tial affect the organizational balances, the next two factors 
relate to legitimacy. Hacry Eckstein defines legitimacy as 
“the extent thata polity is regaci2d by its members as 
Motcthy of support" [ref. 35], and fei Gurr argues that it is 
gained at least partly through susc2ss at reducing reiative 
Meptivation {ref. 86]. Thus effactive governmant tends t9 
enjoy high legitimacy, ani numerous grievances in a society 

Mmriece percepticns of illegitimacy. Here wa examine two 
key grievances as measur2s of government effectiveness or 


Megl+imacy. 
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} FACTOR S-5. Landlessn2ss. 
| Q 20% 30% “O% 60% | 
Pf ee a a 2 ann 83 | nn ne mf 2 5 | 0 = 8 - 9-H || 


Cee eS ae ae eS eee a ae ae an an an an a ean a eer een an an ewenan aman and 
The danger of 3 aajor revolution is "substantial" 
when iandless peasants number 30 parcent or more of the 


population, amdm' Grr t=sai% when the level reaches 40 


percent. 
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"Land to the Tiller" gained substantial support for 


the Chinese and Vietnamese communists among land-hungry 


pu 


peasants. It was also 3 central iemand of the communist 
Farmers! Front in Indonesia, and gov2etnmental land reform is 
credited with preempting the Huk's aopeal to farmers in the 
Philippines. Whether J2ffary Paige is right that the land- 
Sstazved, tenant farmer is most pron2 to revolt, or Wolf and 
Migdal are correct that t12 land-owning, middle peasants are 
the likeliest early insurgent recruits, any rural movement 
Must eventually acquire wide support among the ovoeasants in 
Saaer te Succeed. Tanter and Midlarsky AoeS thet 
"successful revolutions ‘“have] occurred in those polities 
Meth a higher degree of land inequality." (ref. 37] 

Factor S$-5 nakes 1is@ of Roy pProsterman's measure of 


Meme anecuaiity +9 suggest the probability of ravolution. 


th 


Beeeernaex Of Rural Instability (IRI) is the o 


() 


Tcentage o 


Mandless peasants out of the tsdtal population of th 


(Dp 


Gouncry. Ab TRI of 304 3f gzsater tndicates a "Substantial 
danger" of a aajor revolution, while 40% or mora signifies 3 


Meet-icai danger."1090 [ref. 887 


mooeerRt Of 30, FOr Skampie, means that 30% of all fani- 
1iss in that society ar2 zanant farmers, landless laborers, 
meeeeen Otner categories 9£ tha>se who work the land but do 
mee Own i*. Where the data show sone fanilies in moze than 
Beer Ole--icr examole, Pons we eelens ona. 0252 Stora 
Meer va~Or-—the RI figure is shown 25 a range: whe Owes 
=a2jure consijers such families proosctionately as "owners;:" 
ne higher figure considers them all as "landlsss." 
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An examination of calculated IRI's for ten insurgent 
situations in this century suggests that the relevant rance 


mmeveriation is from®zero to 60 percent. [ref. 89] 


Pre-1911 Mexico 62 

Pre-1917 Russi 32-47 
Pre-1941 China (rice r2gion only) 35-45 
Ppre-1952 Bolivia 50 

pre-1959 Cuba 39 

Pre-1961 South Vi2tnan 42-48 
pre-1975 Ethiopia 50 

rre-1979 Iran 35 

Ppre-1979 Nicaragua >38 

re-1980 El Salvador SSacviner. 20) 


Figure 4.1 IRI Values foc Ten Pra-Revolutionary Situations. 


The IRI is applic2zble only «here land is relatively 
Scarce and there exists some secure neans of land tenure-- 
private or collective ownership. Preston signazticance of 
land tenure is amptly de2anonstrated for wet rice areas of 
Asia. Some scholars insist that Latin Americans do nor 
revolt fer iand, but it seems significant that El Salvador 
in early 1980 had both tha highest level of landlessness and 
mga Greatest population density sf any country in the 
regicn. Only pre-1959 Ciba and pr2-1979 Nicaragua had such 


mea indications of landlassness in this century. [refz. 91] 





Although much lani remains 


the World Bank notes that 


Population pressures have existed 
M@erts of East Africa (Burundi, 

Southern Africa (Lesoths, Swazilani 
West Africa (Mauritania and Niger). 
pockets of high-density settlement 
such as Southeastern Nigeria, the 
cCameroon, the Mossi plateau of 
Senegai'ts Groundnut Basin. jref. 3 


Land pressure created by European se 
by 


an expanding native Kikuyu 


stimulus to the Mau Mau rkabellion of 
ighters in the Mau Mau 


men'go forwatd to fight for the land, 


that we cultivated, the 


Europeans [ref. 94}. 
imearoiing his case, 


categories of 


of revolution, independence movement, and turmoil. 

ieee category 12s a scoiflict in which peasants have been 
mobilized along class lings, primarily around the 
=ssue of Land ter1icte, and sometimes secondarily 
Smowng eahe issue cf agricultural credit. 

mee Cetegoty 2is a conflict in which peasants have been 
Tae 2eod anOongG GeOgraphic Of tribel linss, chiefly 
around <ne# issue of indevendsace. 

meee cCOty 3 175 a fidt=-like soaflict without ary clear 


Structure or issue, 


rustraticns cr ieap 


tt 


poverty. 
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DoOpulLatvon 2h 


"Land Freadon 


lands which 


peasant uph2avalsS aoproxinating 


undeveloped in Africa, 


for many decades in 
Kenya, and Rwanda), 
and Zimbabwe), and 
There are important 
in a few countries, 
Western Highlands of 
Upoer Volta, and 
2] 


tf 


ttlers in areas needed 


Kenya was 3 
Noa ooo [| ret.5” 934. 

army" formally swore 
the lands of Kirinyaga 
tha 


were taken by 


Prosterman distinguishes thres 


the concepts 


stemming chiefly from the ccmmon 
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With poverty widespread in the third world, and 
peasants typically unorganized, the frustratidn~aggression 
theory suggests that "category 3" turmoil is normal and to 
be expected. Prosterman argues that where there are enough 
sharecroppers or other laniless peasants, and their aggres- 
sion is Sitpmeronely ps) liticized, the "category 1" 
Mmeoruticon 2S apt to suppl2nt the "sategory 3" ciot or lynch 
mob. The IRI thus suggests how many landless peasants are 
creguired for this to happen. 

This stimulus to insurgency is reduced by successful 
mega ceform, but the affectiveness of on-going programs 
appears particularly difficult to avaluate. For example, in 
1970 Prosterman ccnsidsred thea reform in Iran ~o be among 
"“7he half-dozen major non-communist land reforms of this 
Semcury [that] have led t)» large incr2ases in agricultural 
production and have furnished See iwonk. Of» -DOlI tical 
Seapblility." {[ref. So mey 1934, h2 had reevaluated "the 
Shah's vaunted ‘white revolution’ [as] littia more than 2 
Meee c relazions campaign, actually redistributing land to 
@mry some 15 percent of the landlsss pcpulation..." [ref. 
97) 

Peters lana Geroem iS 3 zerds-Ssum proposition where 


dandiords must lose théeirc property to «he new owners.ti 


2iThe “green revolution" and other aid and agrarian 
mieom DLOgG>amS fail to actually reiistribute land. Silvey 
Semores May benefit only those able to afford the required 
Mepetiizers, insecticides, and sesds. f[{ref. 98] 
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Since Gracchus first warned the Roman assembly to "relin- 
guish a portion cf your w2alth lest the whole be taxen from 
yor someday" [{ref. 99], governments have been urged to 
relistribute land as 2 palliative +¢>5 potentially -revolu- 
tionary farmers. Samuel Huntington argues that "no social 
group is more ccnservative «han a landowning peasantry and 
nore is more revolutionary than a p2asantry which owns too 
eect ile land 9©r pays too high a rental." f[{ref. 100] 

The Bolivian Revolution Sf 1952-1953 massively 
telistributed land, Steen ase a) fesculc CL  “spontareous 
seizures rather than at central direction. Before the revo- 


macion, apowe Sl "percent of Ea farms and ranches 


(p 


controlied about 92 percent of the 2xploited land, and the 
peasants actively support2sdi the revolution. Wome’ chat “ten 


years iater, PS eoeleVasn GOvermmey. was OVSrthrown bv 


yw 


{Qu 


ies ctary coup, and Cuban revolutioaary Che SGueavare judge 
th? country ripe for a second popular revolt. However, «he 
peasants~--inr possession of their laad--were uninterested in 
pmpportting Che. f[ref. 101} 


PHeSSUGCeESSEUL and =ssiorms in aASia shortly after 


3 


j—4 


Worid War II werea 


extacnaliy inpds2ed under zsircumstances 
unlikely +o be repeated, but cthey suggest the scale of 
Successful reform. 

1. In Japan, between Yarch 1947 and December 1950, and 


Ween ete wWaecChrul eys of Douglas Macarthur, th 


(iD 


Javanese government deprivei an estimated one million 





landlords of their astates ani transformed 90% of all 
tenant land in Japan into own2r-opperated land. The 
IRI value dropped from 28.7 t5 5 percent. There had 
been fears at the time that Japan aight "run t9 
communisn," but, "land reform in Japan after World 
War II inured Japanese peasants to the appeals of 
socialism and maie them the stronges* and most loyal 
supporters of conservative parties. [ref. 102] 

In Korea, at the time cf the Japanese sStirrender, 70% 
or the Korean population was considered agrarian, yet 
4% of the farm houssholis own2d or managed 50% of the 
Sermlands Only 35.6% of the total arable land was 
owner-operated, ania fledgling, socialist "Korean 
People's Republic" began imorisoning landiords and 
vowing to distribut2= land fr22 to the farmers. The 
eros Sutlawed thea "government" and took over ali 
Japanese land holdings. It sold the Japanese proper- 
Pres iSemsu soreab: fTarmland if South Korean, and set 
@ precedent that the Republic later continued. A 
ieee) OceinetiOnmerficial later concludedethat "land 
BeaOmmesn Morea dd mors, Pao eto Mtor ts = 7 sons 
democratic forces than any siagle move that was mad= 
by che American military governoment." ‘raf. 103] 

in Taiwan, just betore tke arrival of Chinese leeing 
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the mainiand, some 55% of the farmland beiong 
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VOsSeof thielr harvest in rent. The Chinese advance 
Patty was Originally welcomed? as liberators frem the 
Japanese, but bloody suppression by the Chinese soon 
alienated «he nativ2s. How2ver, in the late 1940's 
and early 1950's, the Chin3se reduced land rents, 
sold public lands, and redistributed additional land 
under a 1953 land-to-the-tillsr act. Whereas oniy 
555 G2 the fasmrand belomgeid tS owner-cultivators in 
1948, 85.64% was 395 owned by 1959--an IRI of 14.43%. 
As in Korea, form2c landlords were partially compen- 
sated with industrial stocks, causing many of them to 


Sieeeuememe:r . activi ti 


1U 


StOeeiiagustrial development. 
The land reforms have been crosdited with helping two 
feeeenOon Chinese 5 control politically some twelve 


million Taiwanes2. fref. 1034] 

















a re a: Sel SS eee. 
MeeeclOR S-6. DiffereantlLal fYodernizsation. | 
| equitabie highly polarizing | 
Po ptm We nn 2 mn am Be nnn Yn en a he an nan 2 8 Ho J ee] 
a Ee ca EE a ee ea la amis eae eaters eae ma ee “dene 'saaeamnenemanh ommnrahe waned 
Economic deévelopn2nt craatss or exacerbates situ- 
ations Ot Nhaves™ ani Nhave-nosts," increasing the 


Pacror S70, _ dztterential _ modernization, sxamines the 
second major cause of peasant grievances. It derives fron 
the Beem GCOMeCensus among ssholars that rapid eéccnomic 


8) 





development is destabilizing.!2 Eckstein, Gurr, Huntington, 
ani others agree that the modernizing societies are the most 
eG to revolt. Wallace Conroe finis that "the faster (the 
Slower) +he rate of change in th modernization process 


within any given society, the highe: (the lower) the level 


Mempolitical instability within that society." [ref. 106] 
Moreover, modernization invariably benefits some groups, 
sectors of the  econony, Sreeeroc@onrs Over eumoerers. 


"Development tends to cause polarization of wealth and 
Mewer."” [ref. 107] Wher2> modernization is rapid and polar- 


ageng in Patcernsmmthat reinmerss geoethnisc or other 


Tivalries, insurgency becomes more likely. 


12As summarized by Huaatington, rapid ecs POMS GEOWth 
meses whe. potential for political violence in nine Ways; 
ae: (1) Picmupec TEagiedona) sosial groupings (family, 
class, caste), and thus insreases 'ta3 number st individuals 
who are declassé¢... ani wh are thus in circumstances 


Sepoaucave to revolutionary protest'; (2) produces nouveaux 
Tiches who are imperfectiy adjusted +9 and assimilated by 
the existing order and who want political power and secial 
status commensurate with their new sconomic position; (3) 
B@ereaseéS geographical n2obility @hich again undsrmones 
Seemat ~1es, and, in particular, e2ntroureges rapid migration 
Memm@etuctel) areas “£0 Citiss, which sroduces 2lienation and 
peliticai extremism; (4) increases the number of peopl: 
whose standard of living is falling, and «hus may widen «hs 
gap between rich and poor; (>) increases the inzsones of soma 
peogpie absolutely but not cr SSu ee Ly and hence increases 
Mheae dissatisfaction with the existing order; (6) requires 
emeonere, restriction 29f corsumptiodn in order to prcemote 
investment and thus proiuces Poona Peat scoOncent ; (7) 
Mm@eceases literacy, education, and exposure aa aes S media, 
wnich increase aspirations beyond lsvels where they can be 
Satistied; (8) aggravates regional ani ethnic ee ae over 
87 





in Zambia, most development has been concentrated in 
the northern "copper belt* region 4ad along the north-south 
railway linking the copper area with seaports in South 
Wire ica. The peasants away from th2 right-of-way have been 
neglected, many becoming aware of their situation through 
seasonal labor opportunities in urban areas and on commer- 
cial farms. fret. 103] In tiny Swaziland, there is a huge 
Gisparity between urban ani tural jievelopment. Residents of 
the Mbabane/Manzini "“corrijor" number less than 20% of the 
population, yet they account for some 66% 3 ali income 
fref. 109]. It remains to be seen if differaitial modern- 
Mgati0n will inpel thes2= countries toward political violence 
as it has their northern neighbor, Z2ire. 
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FACTOR S-7. Traditional Lavel of Violence. 
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DiGgedi cues OremarasS Dearing and bellaisosity among 


ju 


ths peasantry versus 2ep-rootsesd oacifisn, passivity, 


@eeatism'" affects the potential for insurgency “ref. 170]. 


Seem aStl?Out2on of investment and consumptizcn: and (9) 
“noreases capacities BOumyeOuPMOLGaniza-21On and Consequentl 
me 8 Streng=h of gz oup d2manadsS on Jjyovernment, which the 
government is unable to satisfy. ‘ref. 105] 
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Gurr explains why history is a2 reasonably reliable 
guide. 
Populations 2n which strife is chronic terd to devsiop, 
by an interactive process, 2 sat sf beliefs justifyin 


violent responses to Jeorivation; the Freneh tradisecon 
Sf urban "revolution" is a strikinzy example. _ref. 115] 


B. THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
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The probability of an PISS geney) aspearting. is 
Meeectiy related to the availability of arms and military 
melts im the country. Ince an uprising begins, the potean- 
Mes! TOT insurgent success relates iirectly to the aras and 


skills resources of the insurgents. 
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Nemekaining, SXperience, 13182 arms that world War 
Two spread “hrough the third world sertainly infliuenced the 
Meee Or tebeliions, revolutions, and civil wars that sweot 


fie) teg-cr soon atrter. The cor2 of the insurgent movement 


Boas ST ained 
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in Malaye was the ‘forner anti-Japanese gu 
Meee equipped by Britain's Force 136 f{tef. 6-7, and 


Mii2sac cans originaliy provided some aid to +¢! 
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Demobilized veterans play2d very active roles in the inde- 
pendence movements in Algeria, Keny2, Nigefia, Shana, and 


more (rez. 117}. 
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PemblsS 2m 42 Country to be an indicator of the probability 
ema likely magnitude of o22litical vislence. ihnoscaally alt 
skills and arms should b2 considered, including those in 
government hands. This is because in civil violence thea 
government is usually responsibi2 for most of the human 
Casualties (jhe insurgents tend t9 account for most of thea 
property damage) {ref. 118], and because defections and 
attacks oon government arsenals serve +9 redistribute the 
Mation’s military tresource2s. Defertions do the same for 
expertise. 

Gurr points out that "the most fundamental human 
response to the use of f29rce is couaterforce," and Morrison 
and Stevenson conclude that "greater coercive potential 
means a greater potentiality that tisse who have guns will 
us2 then, and shat those who hav? guns used against ¢then 
Will retaliate." ‘ref. 119] Consilaring the oresent weak- 
ness of many thisd-worli (2nd mcst African) states, domestic 
violence is likely to insrease odv2r coming ysars as the 
regimes continue *o arm thamselyes. When, or whether, these 
Bese ne@f lacreases in 


governments can reach isvels wh 


(p 
(W) 


repressive capacity will reduce the violence is uncer«ain. 


th 


Chester Crocker, now ASSistant Secretary cr Sta 


ct 
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meee Atrica, and Micnael Samuels noted in 1979 that "Africans 





ar2 now arming themselves at an unprecedented rate."!3 [ref. 
126] They were not speaking solely of government efforts. 
Rather, they concluded that more? arms and money were 
becoming available to "movenents and regines with an 
interes< in challenging the existing order," and that "the 
balance between the guerrillas and black government security 
forces moves steadily in favor of the former...." Erer. 
123 ] 

There is yet anoth2ar way in which the supply of arms 
Sentributes *o violence. Government forces, fearful of 
weapons in the hands of potential c2bels, sometimes move to 
collect them--igniting tha very vidlence they fear. In 
1972, Manila beqan to confiscate privately-owned firearms in 
Seger <c end the "Wild West" atmosphere throughout the 
Philippines. The southern Muslins, however, saw the move as 


ained specifically at then. Paeessasu i. 


x 


as a resurgence of 
“he separatist movement.  ~ref. 124}] In Indonesia in January 
1965, communist party leader Aidit called for arming "no 
less than 5 million organized workecs and 10 nillion organ- 


mead peasants" in response to th British puiid up in 


-_= ei 8 ee ee eee ee se ee ee 


P9U.S. Government figures comparing convantiornal arns 
Meansiers +o Sub-Seharsaa Arrica during 1972-1976 and 
1977-1981 reveal that Soviat deliveries of armored vehicles 
mmaearciilery moze than doubled [ref. 121]. Die tis james 


caicuiezes chat between 1972 and 1975, Scviet arms deliv- 
memes ~O Af>ica “increased aimost 23 times, fron $55 million 
tO Over $1 billion, even before th2 Soviets investsd mors 
Seem bet iaten 3n midatery aid to Ethiopia." ‘ref. 122] In 
Meee cicn to the traditional major 2aras exporters, China and 
Metron Altica @éze now aqjz2ssively pursuing arms salés. 
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neighboring Malaysia. As the Indonesian armed forces had 
long been hostile to irreyular arnei formations, the inci- 
dent may have encouraged the army's bloody suppréssion of 
communists foilowing the Aidit-inspired coup a few months 
Meeer. (ref. 125] 

Once an armed uprising has begun, however, Factor 
S-8 must be calculated on a different basis. The regime and 
the insurgents will both s2¢k to increase the arms they have 
available. Mime Jevel sf Weaolance is cert@én tc rise, and 
military skills Wel deiquirsd through experience. 
Peginnang wath the armed struggle, Factor S-8 considers tha 
arms and military skills available t» the insurgents. 
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c ar ee ee TEE Te = 
| FACTOR S-9. Borders and Sanctuaries. 
| impéenetrablemone porous/plantiful | 
pm nd en 3 rn an 9 ne 2 2 8 2 eH Ge || 
| 
fee ACTOR S-10. Terrain & Lines sf Communications. 
| openr/good rough/poor | 
Pet rt ee arn hn a 9985 2 8B aH HHI -- | | 
= a cae Savane pan ee | 
Open borders that offer saactuary and supplies ¢t9 
insurgent forces, and (withi the country) inaccessible 


a 


sef=ain affording good concealment to the guerrillas, ars 


@emeaitzors favoring insurgent success. 


Two aspects cf geography 2:3 of proven significances 


Beeensurgent situations. Factor _$-9 considers the country's 


external isolation (bordats and sanstuaries) Pevaieb(ss toronto) a 


Beye, Cxalines the internal accessibility and cencealment 


Meeea.n and lines of commi ni 





The incumbent govarnment has important advantages, 
and except for the final phases of a successful insurgency-- 
such as when Phnom Penh, Cambodia, «#as surrounded in 1975-- 
its abiiity to seek and receive 2xternal aid is generally 
injiependent of terrain or location. On the other hand, it 
is critical to the insurgents whether they can make use of 
Merenadly border ateas for training, rest, and resupply, and 
whether the terrain insid2 their country enables them ¢t9 
avoid detection and evade superior government forces. 

BeeOndeamg tO Bernacd Fall, 

Mm a@etive sanctuary is a t¢€rritory contiguous to 4a 
rebeliious area which, though ostsisibly not involved in 
the conflict, provides tne rebel side with shel 


mearnping facilities, eyiipment, and if it can get aw 
Meee 2t-~troops. fref. 126} 
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Due to porous, unarvoliced borders, sanctuaries were 


plantifui in Vietnam but generally not in peninsular Malay3. 


In Sarawak, tne communist insurgent threat diminished 
substantialiy in the mid-1950's when Indonesia deéeniei 
maecher use of sanctuaries in its tarritory. The Algerian 


Meveestablished sanctuari2s in Libya, Morocco, and Egypt, 
Mme 2 meomercenen ''Wemics Line" effectively closed the 
borders. In Kénya, the Kixcuyu Mayu Mau had none. Today, «he 
eee —INSUrgen= forces in £1 Salvador are attempting ts close 


Smeg uUerLrilla access to neighboring Nicaradqu 


) 


eo 


moOUdiere GaaiiT, — Pr Vidi: ng SSaceaiment ts the insur- 


gents and Bec Gllng | 2nd Slowlog | che movements of 
Pek -insurgqent forces, seems essential in chis ag¢e of 
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eeecrait and helicopters. Although dispersion, night move- 
mets, camouflage, and dther tactics can partially off-set 
the government's typical advantages in transportation and 
surveillance, an absence of rugged terrain reduces the sizes 
of units that can safely move about as well as the size and 
locations of base camps. For exampl2, once the Portuguese 
acqguired helicopters for use in Angola, they virtually ran 
mee MPLA and their vallages out of the country jref. 127]. 
The Orange River and desert conditions of northwestern South 
Africa might prove effective barrisars to guerrilla infiltra- 
tion should that be attempted from an independent Namibia in 


the future. 
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V. GOVERNMENT AND INSURGENT FACTORS 
Whereas the situational factors djiescribe predisposing 
conditions in the social and eénvironmental arena, the 
government and insurgent factors relate to more immediate 
S@amses and to the actors 9f an insiargency. The sets are 
mirror-inmnaged, and each pair of 2on3 government and one 


insurgent factor will be discussed *sgether. 


A. ORGANIZATION 


Three pairs cf factors add to those already presented in 
describing =he organizational strangth of the government and 
i= 2nsurgents. The first paic addrasses the centralization 
Sae-Cp ileadership aS enhancing efficient decisicn-naking, 
pianning, and constancy of effort. Ths second pair looks at 
existing and potential pacticipation as @ measure of crgani- 
zational scope. The third pair concerns the loyalty and 


discipline of Leaders aad nempsrs 21like. 


PACTOR G- 1. 
mee cary dirfused 
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maGtOR I-41. Unity of Command. 
hostile tivals S9overa = VS Unitary 
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ipeseasing centralization of authority enhances 
efficient decision-making, Plenningy , and) cONSsency “OF 
er Ort. 

Addressing the tasks of long-term economic develop- 
ment, Samuel Huntinaton nakes 4n argument that applies to 
counter-insurgency as well. 


Fundamental changes in society and politics come from 
eme purposeful actions of men, not in unchanging law. 
In addition, men must have the powsr tec effect change 
and hence authority must be concentrated in some 
determinate individual or group of men. [ref. 128] 


Sectat and economic reform is normally facilitated 
Oye a reiatively high sconcantration of power in «he 
political system. Meaningful land FeLtocms, £OG 
instance, are aimost azver enacted by democratically 
slected parliaments; th2y are imposed by some undemoc- 
Meeac SOUTCeE Of AUthOrity....The sertralization of power 
nay also be necessary for the government to maintain the 
sontrol over vislence that is esseitial to carry through 


major reforms. No raform occurs without violence. 
Mmecr. 129 } 
Factor G-1 assesses tne government's sancentrazion 


Memeuthor:ty. (This is not a neasurs of power or effective- 
ness inasmuch 2s it examines neither the available rescurces 
nor the performance of governmental institutions in carrying 


h 


ct 
(D 


Sieethez:r instructions.) At the scale'ts left end is 
Meeting case of a single, unchaiianged individual holding 
ULtinate and sweeping power. Ideally, he would be a charis- 
Mec figure inspiring national approval and unity. The 
Opposite pol2 is diffused Leadership. Between them we might 


meee the following common nodels of yovernment in order of 


oy 





increasingly centralized authority: démocracy (parliamen- 
cacy. presidential), Single-parcty state (Do pid = 


vanaquard), military rul2 (council, strongman), and personal 


pole. Another scheme might include confederation, federa- 
oT, aadmeunified stat2. Actual states combine ‘hese 
analyticel types, and within a variet of systems thers 


often arises a Supreme lealer. 

A supreme leader's authority is not necessarily 
unrestrained, and a small clique--especially if sharing 3 
strong commitment tc a comnon ideolodjyy--may prove more deci- 
Sive and constant. The typology of personal rulers in 
Africa by Robert Jackson and Carl Rosberg well illustrates 
the variety of authority and perogative. 


An effective mier may be a pgliticai politeman with 
sufficient power and authority to preside over the game 
me. , political infighting] and SoCs ae orderly--in a 
regime we shall term "princely cule H2 may be a 
90litical strongman who 2t last ee ks, succeeds in 
dominating everyone else and in effect transforming 
Memecics into administr2tion--"autscratic cruls.' Or he 
may be a charismatic personality wad can convert politi- 
Sians into missionaries and politics into a crusade-- 


merophetic rule." The deterioration of some personai- 
~zed games into fights can be caused by the rulers 
themselves in a wholly abusive and unrestrained 
Mmeener—--c~he case of "tyrannical rule." ([rerz. 130] 


In Africa today, YWalawi is orobabiy the state with 
mee mes- centralized jderision-makiij3. The conservativa 
me ocrat, President Kamizu Bandi, determines virtually 
Muemeycning of significance. zlsewhere personal rulers 


seldom are 4S unrestraine;d. Domest oy an DPOWSr,  chey = 
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Siaitlengers, and aliow no criticism. The ruler's tactics of 
Se-optzon, consultation, agreement, and patronage, while 
preventing a too-powerful rival from emerging, impose 
constraints upon his personal perogative. 

Factor I-1 applies the sam2 principle of unity_of 


command to tne 2 Rete GSP Movements often are factious 
thus the leadership may be characterized as “hostile, 
rivals, cooperative, or unified." Common organizational 
moldels on a scale of iacreasing concentration include: 
Meaditional (tribal council, hierarchy), party-army (united 
met, party Or Miiitary high command, tiny clique), and 3 
Single leader. Again, actual cases vary from these analyt- 
ical types, and movements may initially co-opt traditional 
authority structures and ievelop more modern organization 
ater. f[ref. 132] 

Robert Scalapinos finds that communist movements and 
regimes tend to evolve fron collective to individual leader- 
ship. SPecovemclamures arose in china, Neorzh Korea, and 
Vietnam. Peme ney aged, cach “COUNETY tended to drift back 
toward ccilective leadership. ref. 133) Perhaps the arned 


Struggie demands concentrated leadership and puts a higher 


fs 


e, charasm2atic individual than does the 


}-* 


premium on a sing 


ct 


subsequent consolidation and rule. 


“In Angola, where taree jor indigenous movements led 
the anti-Portuguese resistance, John Marcum recorded no iess 
eae 6) fationalist movemeats “ref. 131}. 





Useful in gauging the personal authority of Asian 
communist leaders is the typology of cadres that Scalépinos 
provides. The "ideologue" is an intellectual, although he 
may not have come from the intellectual class. His is a 
combination of resentment dver the status quo and desire for 
@mange, a conviction that Marxism is scientific, and a 
desire =o play the role of philosophir-King. 42 is sincere 
ani serious but lacks mass appeal ani is often uncomfortable 
man Open arena. He is particularly given to facticnalisn. 
The "activist" is attracted by the »xpportunitiss to use his 
organizational and leaiership skills. He is motivated to 
Meee Orcen finds theory boring, and is frequently an extro- 


vert and natural leader. The "carasrist" comes in great 


\- 
7) 


variety. He fesse eo toy OUDOEcUNnTt2eS ESE education, 


5 


mmeus, Escape from monotony, o© the shance +o lead. Should 


the party come to power, n2@w carescrists apvear: opportunists 


(Dp 
mn 
r 


pia echnocrat=a dministrators. Balk 134] Wot only the 


th 


Poyee, Dut seemingly th2 authority of each of these types 
Must vary. 
ncmeconO il aeayaeiore “is that iisunity in the leader- 


Ship can greatly reduce the insurgent movement's potential. 


The Algerian FLN suffered from fragnznted leadership. 


[he creation of area conmanis, which was intended to 
maetiztate the armed GOURTONLaAt2 On “e@dainst |) Fran 

Mernaed eiso to produce f2ctional allegiances, Pee ace 
meonat® Gisputes, and petty revolutionary states. hls 
gjroup of phenomena, Which has been aqiven the <+erm 
Wiliayesme, fragmented the FLN organization t> a consid- 
srablie extent. Thera was ailsd the conflict that 
develcpéd petween the aosncompatant, réegulac army ANP 
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{Armee Nationale Polul2ire) stationed outside the 
Algerian borders, and tha combatant, gueriilsa forces of 
the ALN (Algerie Liberation National) operating fren 
Within, a conflict which the Freach helped to exacer- 
bate, but did not cause, through their imposed system of 
Land biockades. [ref 135] 


In Mozambigue, a schism develcped within FRELIMO 
between those leaders located in neighboring Tanzania and 
those within the Portuguese colony ‘ref. 136). fie fEOn. 
organization in South Vietnam was shoved aside by the North 
Vistnamese after the fall of Saigon. The isolated, regional 
conmunist groups in Malaya sometimes defected en masse. And 
a sympathetic account of a movement in Brazil years ago 
painted a picture of disunity and weakness. 


Mhe overwhelming defect of the Brazilian revolutionary 
movement is the disunited stata of the rsavolutionary 
organizations and their disagreenent over attitudes and 
»bjectives. Within this disagreement cthere is an 
mevense Struggle for lezdership going on. Bach organi- 
meeeeon is tactily claiming the leadership of the 
mevyolution for itself, AG ois Makes (2-0) G2 =ficulpt <oO 
discover a common iendminator among those who-are 
prepared to fight against our common enemy. This is an 
Bao yectsVve feature of tha Brazilian revolution and of the 
meremia i eCONdTTIONS 2n waich it is 2volving. _ref. i137] 
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Opportun it mee fOr Upward mobility provide strong 
iniucements to recruitment. 

The next two factors focus on the question of why 
people join the government or the insurgents; a substantial 
advantage here is the best indication of ultimate success in 
organization building. Qf course, 23ach side has its volun- 
tears and its conscripts.'5 The guerrillas, for example, may 
@eecrtally force a youth t> join. REtoereEndocerinat i on,<anad 
compulsory involvement in illegal acts which he is told 
leave him no other option, he stays without being physically 
cosrced. Volunteers, o1n the other hand, may be seeking 
Material, social, or status rewards. 

Receiats) abe attracted with a mixture of induce- 
NeNnts, but we are primarily concsrned hers with upward 
mobility. Samuel Huntington, for example, argues that two 


variables--socioeconomic and politizt31l mobility--intervens 


a, 
cr 
ae 


LSRopert Thompson observe 
MBeeruats in Vietnam and Malava. 


types of communist 
BL 
for whom "Communism, with its streng 
2) 


= 
> "naturals" were thos>2 
h SEepUmoOs>S and disci- 


& 
Biire, Weeee Nem MeChances OF DrG@m@otion in tts monolithic 
structure, Mic tses  SSSUTL CY “Sf ObGanization and its 
Semepsctatoriai secrecy, Vitis Deiter In Inevitable 
MeecoOLry and its sense of odlitical power, offers them the 
@epOrcurity." iee “converted ™® “iaslude those who jo 
because of government excesses is 


oN abuses Of power...[(a 
those whe are persuaded t9 join the insurgent oe becau 
miey have close friends in them." Pits group includes tho 
who join the "bandwagon" if they see the insurgents winning. 
Memerly, «he "deceived" are those wh> joined for legitimate 
reasons (@.g., tO Participate in the anti-Japanese or anti- 


Colonial resistance), and those who are abducted, forced + 
Meee cipets, and convincsei “hat «thay 2ze commi:ted. Freie 
138 } 
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to 06©.affect)6uhhow)§ «discontent arising from the strains of 
modernization becomes political violence. Factor S$-2 (the 
mass-elite gap) evaluates a group's access to the socioeco- 
nomic elite, thus Factor G-2 stress2sS politisal mobility. 


Meain, as Huntington writes, 


Ucbanization, increases in literacy, education, and 
media exposure all give rise to enhanced aspirations and 
2xpectations which, ie unsatisfied, galvanize 


medividuals and groups into politics. [ref. 139] 

In many third-world countries, there are few oppor- 
tunities for personal advancement outside of the government 
bureaucracy. SGGLOCCOnNOMIC 2nd political mobility blend 
together, as Jackson and kosberg relate. 


State power in African countries has been che Baot 
arena of vrivilege--the celigious, business, and othe 
arenas provide fewer opportunities--and it has been Hone 
accessible to ambitious men of humble origin. [ref. 
140 j 


Because of the general doverty 2ni underdevelopment of 
MeEtcan Countries and the restricted scsoe of the 
private Sector, government has become the main dispenser 
9£f patronege and is perseived as Sach. The interest in 
oatronage resources is jiirected Sec cent y at persons 
With power, positions, and influsace in the ruling coun- 
Sees or the state--that is, err Seporases “2n the 
abinet, che party, th2 army, th2 civil service, and 
parasztatal organizations. The DESccenold=rs tend <0 
monopolize the kirds of goois 2ni services that other 
individuals and groups need or want; a marked feature of 
pré-industria societies is +he treatment Or 
governmental offices as 2ntitlements. [raf. 141] 


The demand for BOpueleCtimoame Cipation quickly 


outstrips the absorptive capacity of the weak political 


B@eeacut Ons typical of underdevelsp2d countries ae OG shee = 
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they may turn to the insurgents. Thus, Lucian Pye found 
that Malayan communist party members joined the uprising "on 
an endless quest for advancement and personal security." 
{ref. 142] 

An insurgent IFJanization's capacity for accono- 
dating these volunteers is the product of the size of the 
Mmganization and its criteria for participation. The 
Chinese communists creat2i a vast organization capable of 
indefinite expansion th rough associated grassroots, 
Special-interest groups (2.g., for women, youths, farmers) 
Douglas Pike describes how the Viz2t Cong 2mulated the 
Sranese, building an organization with echelons at national, 
Mmecerzonel, zonal, provincial, district, and village levels. 
{ref. 143] 

However, Jeftirey Race makes it clear that we must 
Sp2ak of more that political partisipation. Tt must bs 


Meee ngeul participation - providing benefits to both th 
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Mm@a@=Vidval and the organization. Sc ordmamemto Race, Vv 
Cong recruitmen= was basei upon an exchange cf naterial and 
Status rewards by the organization for certain behavior by 
aa Viduels. (fi-meeeio4} in cComtrast,; Race believes that 
President Diem's institutions were "hollow shells" that 
Beawled to rival those of the VI insurgents. 

Duekcae | lave Ciemey Le. §GonG tecliedmeeupon ematerial 
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Bea2stributed. Later, th2 insurgents provided mobility and 
status by installing individuals in positions previously 
filled by government officials. THe OPFfaenitZatlon not oWly 
duplicated the governm2nt positions, but it expanded then 
and placed more authority at lower levels. The insurgents 
has a continuous system of promotion from the lowest to the 
highest levels, wher2as rural elites were effectively 
blocked from central positions in the Saigon government. 
Later, when the movement gained wide support, indirect 
rewards came into play. Peasants then joined in order to 


trade their obedience to the group for the social approval 


-2, _.r2qgime_ access and upward 


mobility require the sam2 sort of examination as does Factor 


S-2, the mass-elite gap. We ares interested in the groups 
appeaied to and those discriminatei against. aADoOt near of 
Gurt's simpie scoring systems nay be useful hers. Defining 


Mevetcical discrimination as "systenatic iimitation in forn, 
met, OL Practice Of social groups!  2ppertunitiss to partic- 


merce in political activities or ¢t5 attain elite positions 
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Gm the basis of ascribed chéractea Gus 
levels of intensity. 
1. Seme significant political ealite positions are closed 


eemene G2eGp, Of SOME participarcory activitiss (party 


membership, voting, etc.) [ar2 closed]. 
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BPoeeiies. Of all potiitical elzties oas@tions @re closed or 
MmOSt participatory aictivies, of some of both. 

3. Most or ail political elite positions and some 
participatory activities are closed. 

Meee sc Of adi political el@t> posi®aons ani mest or all 
participatory activities ara closed. f[ref. 145] 

3. Loyalty_and Discipline 





FACTOR G-3. Loyaity. 
mee ct defections 
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Defections shift resources from one side to the 
other ard suggest the lavels of iiscipline within each 
Srgenization. 

No matter how sentralized thse leadershin and vast 
she membership, disciplin2 remains a2ssential to successful 


Besurgency. It is a basic difference between an insurgent 


Seganization and bandits or te 
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Meee, Urd:sciplined terrorism by the FLN in Algeria and ¢he 
Mis en Malava was detrimental to their cause. 

Scaolars have found defections to be 2n early and 
Meed) indicator 2f prospects for an insurgency. Cran2 


Brinton described the transfer of allegiance of the 


ntsi- 


lectuais as "in some rasoe 


ih 
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eSwee. NOs.  cetrable o she 
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Seepr Ooms we are likely to neot." “ref. 146] Harry Eckstein 
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explained their consegqu2nces +t) the government sidé. 
"TInternai wars are unlicaly wherever the cohesion of an 
elite is intact, for the simple reason that insurgent forma- 
tions reguire leadership and other skills and are unlikely 
to obtain them on a larjy2 scale without som Siqnificant 
br2ak in the ranks of an elite." ‘ref. 147) John Gillis 
observed that defections lsave those who remain behind in 3 
"state of confusion and d2spaic™ ([rsf. 148j, aad Katherine 
Chorley summed up by saying that "whatever government or 
Party has the full allegiance of a country's armed forces is 
femal. omtents and purposes politically tmpregnable." ([ref. 
149 j 


In Vietnam and Malaya, Thompson urged that amnesties 


ani other measures be usei to induces insurgent isfections. 


The main base of 3 successful psychclogicsl warfare 
campaign will depend on a ci¢ear and precise? government 
Surrender policy toward the insurgents. Susn eo pelacy 
Mes three Main aims: (1) to encourage insurgent surren- 
gers; (2) to sow dissension between insurgent 
rank-and-fiice and their leaders; and (3) ¢*5 creat an 
image cf government both +o th2 insurgents and ‘to the 
Bepulation which is both firm and efficient but at «zhe 
Same time just and generous. [r2f. 150] 

Defections also ra2afleztt levals of morale, percep- 


rs Of Who is winning, the distribution cf resources, and 
other variables. je Seen ta Om 20209 he neuzrel populace 


Mememeo 1S fOr one side, but a defection is als> a minus for 
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Be LEGITIMACY AND EFFECTIVENESS 


Two pairs cf government and insurgent factors serve to 
examine legitimacy. The first argues that a "oneness" 
between a group and its Leaders i3s a powerful source of 
legitimacy. The second argues that a legitimate regime is 
on2 that is effective at the ‘tasks people expect of their 
government. 


1. Identification with the Regine or Rebels 























— ; i age i ee a tree 
| FACTOR G-4&. Origin & Indigenous Authority 
| 8 i 6 5) 4 3 2 1 | 
eee oo 9-6-7 | - 7-8] == 9-=—-| | 
MerpcTCR I-4. Ideology 3 Appeal. | 
{ fragile caong | 
ee ee Sa a a = a5 = = =~ —- 8 = - == 9 ---=-] | 
CC ——- —_aamane a eet ee a ND A - ead 6 On een ae an ene emnenn ened 
The origins of state institutions and the back- 
grounds of its leaders shape the degree to which peopls 
idarntify with and support 32 régime. Ideology solidifies an 


insurgent movement and snhances its legitimacy. 


Two methods useful for estimating government legiti- 


Macey Locus upcn the LSeemucale Son egins 26. PClLiicad 
MeseltU=lOns or the backgrounds of the leaders. Ted Gurr's 


seven-point scale assumes that institutions which are native 
me Origin, Or at least adapted by natives +5 fit local 


circumstances, are more legitimate i1 the people's eves than 


Mee LOre:gn imports. ais COMeecp= FIMcenctteces uvon volit- 


Meme <Crm and seems +o slight the inoortant question of who 
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actually wields power. Sraeweora Young's eight=folid scals 
examines both the power in indigenous hands and the degres 
Moewnich territorial boriars are of historical or (better 
still) self-determined origin. Younz's formula may put more 
stress on state borders than is justified if considering the 
eeeential for domestic conflict. 9n balance, Young's seems 
the more substantial and useful of th2 two; it is used with 


meteor G-4 to indicate ths origin of the goverament and the 


== => Se ee  <e e ee e ™_ear @@ ab a ae aw ow a a =, nm ate Se oe ae ee aoe 


Wathe ecitmwer scales, the higasr the value the mors 
legitimate the regime appears to be. Gurr's assumes shat 
Misti. tutions of autochthinous (indigenous) origin winch 
have slowly evolved are more legitinate than those suddenly 
implanted from abroad. His seven conditions area: 

Hee Seven: Institutions are wholiy or primarily accretive 
etideautsChthinews; reformattons, if any, had indige- 


Meus S00 -S {although limitesi Eoreign 21 


(Db 


MEntsS may 


have been aSSimilated iato iniigenous institutions). 


2 5 ee S Lise =Uel ons eps 2 fweKTeUre GE substantial 
autochthinous and foreign eliments, ¢.g. they are 


polities with exterialiy-derived paritamentary and/or 
bureaucratic systams grafted TOS Praga. 1 Ona! 
monarchy. 


Seerive: Institutions are primacily forei 
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have been adapted sver tin 
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Do eema genous political 
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Coma.tions. (Rd@etation 25 eacher the Modification 
of regime institutions thems2lves or development of 
intermediate institutions in order to incorporate 
politically the bulk of the population.) 

4. Four: Institutions are prinacily foreigo in origin, 
have been adapted »xsver tim2 t>» indigensus political 
Gornd@t-ens, Dut WetS Uncuaicated under the tutelage of 
a foreign power rather than chosen by indigenous 
téaders: O29@heir own voliticn. 

Pa fieees LhSt melts Ons are primarily foreign in origin, 
were deliberately chosen by indigenous leaders, but 
*hey have not been adapted over time t9 indigencus 
bem 2 Cat Ccond2tisons. 

fee 8wos Institutions are primfacily foreign in origin, 
were incuicated under the tutelage of a ‘foreiaqn 
pewer, and they have not been adapted to indigenous 
poet Cal cond: tions. 


fee Ore: Institutions are impos 


(y 


qd by, and maintained 
under threat Seeescanco2ons by, foreign powers 


(Gaeiid=enrgepeitlaties under colanial rule as of [now j. 


(p 


(Paere = 15 1 | 
Mie ewveOleramscale inpiies that native control and 


Megan tlOnel (or seif-deternined) borders are signs of high 


Mee s2ant: Cultural salf-deterniaation states. (e2a., 


Pakistan, Bangladesh, Somalis, and Saudi Arabia). 
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they 


Seven: Traditional states (having escaped formal 
colonialism), (eninge: transforned; heen, 
Afghanistan, and ~hLOpi2 : Kingdon overthrown; 
Thailand and Japan: monarch's powers reduced). 

Six: Historical states (form2r kingdoms) affected by 
colonial experience. (Kingioms: destroyed by colo- 
rials an Libya, ‘Wadagascar, and Burma; kingdoms 
destroyed by nationalist movenesnt in Tunisia, Rwanda, 
Burundi, Eqypt, Viatnam; kingioms surviv2 in Morocco, 
Swaziland, Kuwait, Jman, Qatar, and Nepal). 

raves Colonial states with historical personality. 
(wgeraa, Syraa, Ifaq, India, Sri Lanka). 

Fours @Arbetrary colonial units, indigenous successors 
tO power. (Weltade ~cac2g cy ~ineluding ~ Nigeria, 
Zaire, banzanza, Samsroon, Indonesia, *he 
Prilappunes, and Jotcdan) . 

Three: Homeland states. (E9E"d2aseerar TStaci and 
ie bemia) . 

@vo: Colonial wnits, Afficaa or <ASian numerically- 
Gominant immigrant power-holdearcs. (Guyana. Jamaica, 
Bebbados, Trinidad and Tobago, and Singapore). 
CiemmedsstOnicaliy arbitrary, immigrant dominated. 


(lice reor. Latin AMELTLCa and South Afric Peers 1527] 


9) 
© 


Insurgents gain lazyitimacy 12 the first instance if 


oppose an illegitinate regine. They advance their 


Standing by goading the governmant into using #2xcéssive 
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Mmeonence Of repressive cottrols, iato accepting a tainted 
mebhationShip with a forsigo patron, »2f into diverting scarce 
resources to a military buildup and away from projects which 
adiress the society's problems. Insurgents also legitimate 
themselves by incorporating pcpular traditions 2nd grie- 
vances into their progran. Thus, the Chingse communists 
emphasized their nationalism and closeness Ls the masses, 
and African rebels have mad2@ use of spirit mediums and 
Magic. 

The Gurr and Young scales d8ing inappropriate for 
the rebels, Factor I[-4, siggests that ideology be the focus 


SBevattention. 


The adeption of a new political ani ideological designa- 
tion formally provides an unestablished slite with 
internal bonds and external boundarles--with an enhanced 
Meeecaty =O offset its regional, tribal, Eee. Glous, 
gJeneravional, and educationai div2tsity, a connon dimen- 
Sion along which ‘+o relate ¢9 222 another, and the 
corporet? capacity to distinguish 2r separate themselves 
From others. One might hypothesize “hat, other things 
being equal, the less =stablishei1 an elite the greater 
the propensity +o adopt solitical and ideological desiq- 
Maticrns that sharpiy distinguish them from their more 
Subcucrelly and socially secure political rivals and the 
Mmeerer’sS international supporters. fref. 153] 


A strong igeciogy has important advantages. 
1. It could establish linkag? to a powerful foreign 


2. it aiftferentiates the insurgeats from their enemies, 


3. <ASSOCiationN with a purportedly authoritative ideclogy 





4. It may provide "a formal sat 29f ideological, stra- 
tegic, and regine references" of use to a new elitea 
unfamiliar with each other ani the tasks they face. 

5. It provides an entra to target groups of like mind. 

6. it may be viewed aS a quasi-magical solution +09 
desperate men facing tough challenges, including the 


problem of organizing themselves. f[ref. 154] 


These potential valu2s of an ideology provide 
criteria for use with Fagtor__I-4,__ ideology _and_ appeal. 
Whare significant advantages acru2 from its use, the 


ideology shculdi be considered a plus for the rebels.26 











2. Evaluating Performance 
cr ">: ecager ee tate aa ’ er in meena eh ee aN 
{ FACTOR G-5. Rural Services. | 
| effective ineffective | 
Pf rn a a rn 8 nen a a 9 5 2 a 2 8 Hf 
| | 
| FACTOR I-5. Administration in Rebel Areas. | 
j inefrective effective | 
Pop rn 1 rn 83 hn a 9 5 99 5 2 2 8-H |] | 
u SS ae ee ee ec eee elle ee aes ee a ae esis ee ee 











16Kernneth Jowitt believes he s2es the attraction that 
Marxism-Leninism holds EOL Wes Cans. iS CLent 2 Lac 
Socialism, or 'Marxism-Laninisnm,' with its emphases on the 
heroic role of cadres, th2 Significance of the party leader, 
Bess Pecernalistic concern with welfare, and substantive 
meeete tL than procedural srieantations, fits more readily with 
Meeecahn traditional anid colonial experiances than i the 
Begece dure] and individualistic emphases of liberal or social 
Meera t-c political and 2sonemic tenants." fref. 1557 
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A leadership's effectiveness in dealing with tasks 
the people eeiicr important and appropriate is another 
measure of legitimacy. 

Aspirations and az2zeds should be studied for the 
specific country at issue, and for the social groups being 


evaluated, but two exampl2s of such concerns are provided. 


Soncern Average Average 

of Hopes of Fears 
Personal Economic 71 48 
Family 46 24 
Health 27 4 
Values and Character 20 7 
Job or Work Situation 19 6 
Maeernational World Situation 3 9 
Social 6 4 
Bobiticel 2 4 
Maintain Status Quo or No Fears 2 6 


Figure 5.1 Average Personal Concerns. 
Hadley Cantril coliect2d survey data for over 20,000 
People 2n 13 countries dvar a Six-y2ar period sanding in the 
mie 1960's. Figure 5.1 shows the d.ercentages of responses 
@eouped according +o several general categories. f[ref. 156] 
A second, country-specific ezxample comes from 32 
survey of 114 people in Shana in 1974 and 1975. Asked, 
Memee GO you expect the government to do for you?" the 
people responded (answers given by five percent oor nore of 


those interviewed as given in Figur 


aeee (Ser. 157 | 
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“ 


Guarantee employment and ceduce the cost of living 255.1% 


Provide housing Ve) 
Prsvide petter roais 14.0 
Provide free education TZ. 3 
Previde more and better foe 6.1 
Previde more health clinics S555 


Figure 5.2 Ghana Surv2y: "The Government Should...". 


We might compare these concerns with a final list, 
this one of areas in which "government efficiency or ineffi- 
ci2rcy in providing sertvices [wes SlEOrsizvcant during 


MEsurgencies." f{ref. 158] 


Providing justice at the local level. 

Implementing land reforn. 

Gomtroliing of land rent and interest rates. 

Providing security against outlaws. 

Processing documents and c2rtificateas (red tape). 
Reiucirg grart and petty thievery by local government. 
Meoviding educational facilities and t¢achers. 
Providing health services at reasonable prices. 
Peoviding transportaticn and agricultural storages. 


Figure 5.3 Key Government Services during an Insurgency. 


These data convey an impression of the araas in 
Meeecrh the people iook to the governusnt for help. Results 
presumabiy go a long way toward establishing the regine's 
Me-gecamacy. Unfortunatsiy, a governaent that is "too effsc- 
tive" at some of these tasks can uniermine itsslfi as surely 


emer st G2d nething. An 2xampic is education. 


- 





Alienated university graduates prepare ravolutions; 
alienated technical or secondary school graduates plan 
coups; alienated primacy school lLsavers engage in more 
frequent but less significant forms cf political unrest. 
weer. 159 ] 

If a government buys trouble by educating its citi- 
zens, it might seem wiser not to do 39. Introducing Western 
education in Vietnam is frequently cited as one of the 
things the French contribdited t9 thair own undoing there. 
[ref. 160] But a government that f2ils to educate its people 
is depriving them of a mush-valued yood, and it is giving 
the insurgents akey grievance as well as 2 vehicle for 


*heir use in indoctrinating the people. 


Education is so widely regarded as an essential first 
step for individual socio-economic advancement that one 


can infer deprivation anong the uneducated, and among 
the parents of children who cannot attend schooi if not 
among the children thems2lves. ‘ref. 161] 


Michouem denying education iirectly contributes to 
Memicical instability, providing it is destabilizing only to 
the degree that educated people are unable to find employ- 
ment anc are increasingly aware of inequities in thea 
m@erety. The goal 1s not to maximiz> education, but to have 


MemeeagqrOW in St2p with job opporturiities in an 
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economy. 


Meseeonad areca Of Jitzzcult choices for the govern- 


ment is reforn. Often badly neediesi, it may be useful in 
Be-venting or combatting an insurgency. Ee Meyreailse be ToS 
GGsctiy oF unnecessary, aide il | 4eie Sunder pressure fron 
Events the demands cf the insurgents may only increase, or 
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there may occur a counter-revolutionary backlash. Thus, 
Huntington advises the South Africans to adopt a "Fabian 
strategy" of steady but gradual reforms because "substantial 
reform...requires a substantial period of time for implemen- 
tation" and should be ascomplishei from a position of 
Serength fret. 162]. 

Factors G-5 and I-35, call for evaluations of govern- 
ment and insurgent performance at providing sérvices 
edainistering the rural arcaas under their control. Programs 
Mee ©rt balance with other projests and trends (e.g., 
educating or training ts0 nany people for the available job 
opportunities) are indicative of poor 2ffectiveness. Reform 


implemented guickly, at gr2at cost, and under visible pres- 


(+ 


sure must be carefully exanined ¢5 letermine if the results 


strengthen or weaken popular perceptions of *the regin 


(D 


C. COERCION 


The remaining four pairs of factors measurS coercive 


potential and performance. The acm2ed forces 4 
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the guerrilias), aiong with aid provii 
determine much of the poteatial. Anodther element reflecting 
Meena potential and Pere CrManc=--1s5 pODUlLa~E2Sh control. 


Finaily, che force actuaily used--its level, patterns, and 


Meet. cs-~-reflect verfornance. 
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1. Potentval Capabilities 











FACTOR G-6. Control. 
Sotaa  terian weak 


| ---- 1----2- —-- 3---- 4-- --5- ---5 -- --7----8----9----| 


FACTOR I-6. * Liberated Areas. 
none jeafended 


| ----1----2 - ---3----4-- --5- ---§----7----8----9----| 
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Populatim controls are aivantages in insurgent 
PeeUaticrs. 

Factors G-6_and_ I-5 address 2ach side's control over 
Per~lons Of the populatisa ani territory. Dp ehe cease Of 
the government, we measure control on 3 scale from "weak" to 
"totalitarian," and the example of the People's Republic of 
China serves as a standari by which ¢t9 judgs totalitarian 
@eecunigue. For the insurgents, th: existence of "defendeld 
liberated areas" is an indication 2f substantial coercive 
Bepebiiities and control. Where ilifdrmation is availiable, 


misansurgents*’ population controls within liberated ar 


wm 


as 
can be €vaiuated like thos2 of the government. 
Great government control in China is achieved 


fmeough the us= or official structuc2, traditions and sanc- 


meme, and unofficial yrissroots srjanization The armed 
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Momecs, Pulic security (police) personnel, militia, ancGd a 
maze of organizations ani committée2s share responsibility 
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Mummers ered, its jaierarchy is the structure of control. It 
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includes the ministry headquarters, departments, bureaus, 
supbbureaus, and staticns, aided by local organizations and 
individual cadres or activists. 
The public security station--the basic element of 
this structure-- has sweeping responsibilities. 
Ime arch criminal [as of 1980] was the "counter- 
revolutionary," a vague term that could b= applied to 
any troublemaker, giving the police considerable lati- 
tude beyond the restristions on their powers. The 
Staticn's household saction maintained a registry of all 
persons living in the ar2a. Births, deaths, mérriages, 
and divorces were recori2d and confirmed through randon 
household checks. The station reyulated all hotels and 
reguired visitors whos c2mained beyond a certain number 
oe day= “to register with it. mews lse cone rolled ail 
theaters, cinemas, raii>d equipment, and printing presses 
tc regulate gatherings and censor information reaching 
mie people. [{ ref. 163 } 

mogere zonally, the police sontrol all changes of residence, 

limiting urbanization by denying permission ¢9 move fron 

rural areas to the towns aad cities. 

The police and other sadrés use a variety of sanc- 
fewems tC Maintain control, many 3£ them expanding wpon 
traditional Chinese methods. ‘Collective reponsibility makes 
groups responsible for tha behavior sf individual nembers. 
Mutual surveillance capitalizes on a2 tradition of social andi 
Mees ticai conformity, agi--by actually penetrating houss- 
holds ard families--exca2ds anything achisv2i prior <9 
communist rule. Seees O11 Ce eee rzac tons Utalize - plain 


SeoenesS agents at publis places ({2.9., bus and railwa 


Seet2ons), “roving spies" within factories 3 
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psaces, and informants whos denounce "bad elements" and helo 
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surveil suspected political criminals. WYeu-hs aspirang to 
be Communist Youth League (CYL) neénbers or CYL members 
aspiring to be party members commonly cooperated as infor- 
Meats and agents for the police." fref. 164] The Xinhua 
(New China News) Agency in 1980 advised the police to eradi- 
cate the use of torture ("a chronic and stubborn disease") 
to extract confessions. “ref. 165} Most revealing of tha 
methods used to control citizens was the technique of public 
ert. C_Sm. 
™Struqgle sessions" wera held to parsuade, educate, and 
Sriticize an offender, who was undir tremendous pressure 
moma@ami. guilt and criticizs himself or herself. The 
accus¢a@ understood that confessi>n was rewarded with 
leniercy, while failing to confess was evidence of a 
"bad attitude" deservinjgy savere punishment. Denouncing 
Family and friends was 32 meritorisus way to get ahead. 
Those suspected of criminal activity or harboring coun- 
terrevolutionary theughts were watched constantly. The 
social ostracism was severe, andi frequently those under 
Silsp2cl1On £Or sOme@ Minor iniraction buckled under the 
pressure and committei or wera judged =o commit 42 
serious offense. Treatment was unequal; those with 
influence were able to flaunt ¢th2 system while others 
Less fortunate received harsh punishnaent. fref. 166] 
The police could adniraistratively sentence "vagabonds, 
people who have no proper occupation, and people who repeat- 
Sey breach public order" to "reeducation through labor," 
generaliy for ‘wo years. Wigeaopsi"  godavyeduals, those 


G@eprived of political rights, would raceive less pay for the 


Sane work, were denied nedical services free to others, and 


along with their families wers discriminated against 
Memetclng «political participation, educaz=ion, and work. 
[reaft. 167] 





The state structure is extended by th2 grassroots 
organizations, including r2ighborhooi committees, residents! 
conumittees, and residants' small jyroups. Mediation and 
conciliation committees intervene *5 settle disputes. Here 
again, the authority of these civilian, unofficial mediators 
is substantial. 

The Chinese mediator may merely perform the function of 
an errand boy who maintains contast between parties who 
refuse to talk to one aaother. At the other end of tke 
Spectrum, he may not only 2stablish conmunication 
between parties, but may also define the issues, dacidce 
questions of fact, specifically retommend the terms of a 
reasonable settlement - serhaps 3van give a tentative or 
advisory decision - an mobilize such strong political, 
sconomic, social and andral pressirés upon one or both 
Barenes to jeave Jlittl= option but that of "voluntary" 
@equnvescence. f[ref. 163] 

Control achieved through voluntary compliance is 
praferabie to police stat3 tactics since materiai resources 
are not required. Still, where the state has achieved high 
@emctrOl through coercion, and has thea resources to continues 


SemngG SO, coercion appears to outweigh legitinacy. Soler 


Mepiecan COminance by 4.5 nililion whites in 
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Miliion can hardly be legitimate, but the bisak prospects 

Tor overcoming state control k2ep th2 regime in power. 
Liberated areas ar2 regions 2£ the country where thea 


insurgents exercise authorit Compaeapis MSO “Ehiat of 
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government. The areas are far mor2a than "bases," which 
typicaily are not defesniad and must remain secret to be 


usa bie. wa 
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Weeceomee yt | oper atsd a2fSas nears that a stats 


Bees atial sovereignty" exists, (ev mach e@sese= => oe hele 
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to enter portions of the countrysii:3, and the situation 
resembles civil war more than revoliticn. Mame hibes) the 
coumunists established thair most s2cure liberated areas at 
Yenan following the Long Yarch. The Malayan CTs, on th2 
other hand, never succeed2i in creating any liberated areas, 


although they had many jungle bases. 











Se. es pee a = 
FACTOR G-7. Armed Forces and Police. | 
strong weak | 
Jn Darn a nn nm Bn ene 9 5 a nn na 8 HH || 
FACTOR I-7. Guerrillas. { 
weak strong | 
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PACTOR G-8. External Aid. 

unneeded plenty some none 
eee lle a eT ee oe) | | 


mAeTOR [-8. External Aid. a 
none some plenty anneeded 
| 2-3 12-2 2 | -- - 3-2 - U5 - $5 - - - 7 - | 8 -- - -9---- | 
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The government-td-insurgants troop ratio and 
Meme mnal assistance are standard iniicators of the coercivs 


balance. 


Meme togethcr they form the nore useful ratios of troops 
between the two sides. Th2 size of its forces are useful in 
Sewcuidating the government's deterrent to an insurgent 
threat and also in estimating the overail level of violence 


Memexpect. Political violance tends to be greatest in coun- 


<2les with medium-sizei military ani security forces, and 
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(see Factor S-8). PEees tog} But the more usecul rules of 
thumb concern the tatio of government-to-insurgent forces. 
Calculating that the government troop advantage 
during the Malayan Emergency grew st2adily from about 5-to-1 
initially to over 25-to-1 toward the end, and that the sam? 
ratio in Vietnam was over 50-to-1 initially but dropped just 
as steadily to about 70-to-1 by 1355 (when U.S. combat 
troops began arriving), Thompson drew a important lesson. 
There aré many who say that a government cannot win 
an insurgency unless it has a favoucable strength ratio of 


at least ten to one over the insurgent, and who thereby 
imply that the gcevernment force must be expanded, or outsids 


/meeces introduced, until that rati is achieved. This is 
rnonsensSé.... Meme ise, Or FabL, 2m the ratzo is one of the 
injiicators of how the war is going. Ibviously a government 


meee xpand its £crces, but only within limits.... The real 
crux is whether, while expanding, the government is at the 
Same time taking other action to ensure that the insurgent 
rate of expansion is correspondingly slower so that <<hs 
Favourable ratio is steadily improvei. I+ is clearly better 


e 
h 
u 


to have a favourable cati Cee cakS) vas Chen wheel ss 
Mmeesoving, rather than a ratio or Fifteen to one which is 
eels n2ng. Moemiagre t1pZGre 5 ten t2 one, eEherefore, is 
Mieema Dreregquisite Dut an Lndicator. If it is reached or an 
@HOrCVing trend (or an initial high2r ratio is maintai ined), 
mmm government is onths way to victory, but if it is 
reached on a declining tr2nd, then the fault lies elsewher= 
ani will not be corrected by raising y2t more forces. [ref. 
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feem= 2S, Cf COUFSS, the problem of Counting rules. 
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If we compare manpower levels, should we ignore advantages 
meesuper Or equs pment including helicopters? I= we choos? 
to do better than compar? gross inventories and instead 


Bemweilecte forces that might actually oppose each other-- 


perhaps using one of the available quantified measures of 
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th 


th 


ectiveness--do the calculations adequately address human 





maetOrs uike leadership, training, loyalty, morale, and 
mactics? How do we calculate advaatages in intelligence, 
communications, terrain, and diffarences in each side's 
targets? 

Alternatives to laventory conupariscns are poessibls, 
but except for some rough calizulations of what constitutes 
Minimal or appropriate force levels, they are not especially 
us2cul. ioe 6 Lawrenc2 once calculated the troops that 
Turkey would need to occupy Arabia--2 calculation Lawrencs 
@Mealied "the algebraic factor." 

In the Arab casé the algebraic factor would take first 
account of the area to2 ba conquersi. A casual caicuia- 
tion indicated perhaps 140,000 sguar2 miles. How would 
made rucks defend ell that--no doubt by a trench line 
across the bottom, if the Arabs were an army attacking 


with banners displeyed... but suppose they were an influ- 
Smee, a thing invulnerable, intangible, without front or 


back, drifting about like a gas? Armies were like 
plants, immobile as a whols, fircm-rooted, nouzished 
through long stems ¢t)5 the head. The Arabs might be 2 
vapor, blowing where they listed. It seened that a 
regular soldier night be helpless without a target. He 
would own “he ground he sat oon, and what he could poke 
Mes ritle at. The next ¢tap was ¢9 eStimate how many 


posts they would need t> contain this attack in depth, 
Sedition putting up her nead in avery unoccupied one of 


these 100,000 square niles. They would hav2 need of a 
Mette rt.ed pOSt every four square niles, and a post could 
net be less than 20 men. The [Tucks would nz22d 600,000 


Mem ~O mect the combined ill wiiis of all the local Arab 
people. They hada 100,09) men available. It seemed thar 
the assets in this sphere were with the Arabs, and 
Siimate, railways, deserts, techniscal weapons could also 
be attached to their intarests. The Turk was stupid and 
would believe that rebellion was absolute, like war, and 
deal with it on the analogy of absolute warfars. [ref 
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Lawrence's capabilities-versis-requirements anaiysis 
memcetce:nly entertaining, but not practical. The matter 
seems to rest with Thompson's lesson. Provid2d that some 
reasonably comprehensiv2 criteria ac2 used to compute the 
ratio, then the most significant poiat is whether that ratio 
declines or grows. We might as well perform standard 
manpower comparisons, “Eben Saas calculations of fixed 
requirements and dispariti2s in surveillance, transport, and 
intelligence capabilities. For the government, the full- 
tame police shouid be sounted. T22y suffered 70% of the 
security forces! casualtias in Malay2, and both there and in 
Viatnam the police included field forces equipped as light 
mrecntry (ref. t72]. 


PeScmumm@orcant are the trenis wizhin the forces and 


jp 


the costs involved for zach side. Pat Gswiss a LavoralLe 
trend due solely to government 2xpansion (which cannot be 
mierained indefinitely), or are the insurgent forces at the 
Same time Slowing their growth or declining? Large earned 
forces are extremely expensive to biild and maintain. Are 
these ccests bearable indefinitely? a#ill a patron eventually 
balk at the expenses? 


Factors _G-8 _ani 


Se Gael 
Straightiorward. As noted earlier, itpendence upon a patron 
Smpeses CONStraints upon the benefactor, ani legitinacy 


Ssufiers if a relationship acquires the appearence of subseér- 


vience tc a foreign supplier Of course, supply lines are 
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vulnerabie to interdiction. And although self-sufficiency 
is touted as a virtue for guerrillas, they more often find 
it a regretable necessity. more often it is a2 necessity. 
Legitimacy suffers from apparent subservience to a foreign 
supplier. 


2. Performance and Effect 

















Kae ee: ° Moc enon ayes ec aN 
{ FACTOR G-9. Repressiv2 Violenc:s. | 
| legél/appropriate illegal/excessive | 
ee ee = 5 = Go - | | 
| 
| FACTOR I-9. TAGE LCS . | 
| nonviolent paramilitary | 
Po re 1 a rr a 3 nn nn 9 Ba a nn a 2 a 8 nH 9-H HH] | 
Les _enerers ae ae ee SS eee 
A governwent employing force illegally and exces- 
Sively sacrifices legitimacy. An insurgent force--whos? 


tactics regularly incluje terrorism and are, in any case, 
itllegal--must qualif ace Paka cecAlbVy er sOEce An CEder rs 
challenge the government's fortes. 

There is great disagreement about ‘£he amount of 
tTorce a government should use in daterring or defeating an 
miowegent challenge. Son2 scholars argue that heavy use of 
force diminishes ilegitimacsy and thus brings on the insur- 
gency. Chalmers Johnsoa and Talcott Parsons belong here 


MemerS 2nsist that either light or h 


() 


avy use of force is 
jess likely to arouse resistance thar is some niddile policy. 
Begow ernment using little force probably enjoys high legiti- 


macy, and one resorting to excessive violenca intimicdates 


its oOppenents, but in between ice e@ CONd222On “oc. l2ss 
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legitimacy and less 
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a high of about 90,009, and a part-time hone guard was 
created--ultimately to nunoer about 250,000. [ref. 175] The 
government buildup was coupled to insurgent decline, and as 
noted earlier the governmant-insurgent troop ratio climbed 
steadily. At the sam2 time, th2 novement toward Malayan 
Independence, with such steps as ths Malayan-Cchiness part- 
nership to form the powerful Alliance Party led by 
Malaysia's first prime ainister, gained legitimacy by 
deprivirg the insurgents 2f thair nationalist appeal. 

Factor G-9 marrias th? concept of appropriate (not 
excessive) use of force with that of legality. The two will 
tend to coincide unless l2yality is reduced t> only a tech- 

ical adherence to the Letter of the law. Should the 
analyst have to chose between these benchmarks, excessive 
lslence seems mor2 harnful to the government cause than are 
meget iniractions. 

Because the government usually enjoys ailitary 
Bulger aOr-ity, Factor G-9 focus?s on the appropriateness of 
Mmeomuse Of force. ROmme] on Sueg=2 ts), .On ene other hand, 
@aeabilicies are more important. Its use of violence is, in 


any casé, iliegqai, and such distinctions as "salective" 
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saboteurs, ama Dandic = gangs are all iess than this. 
Paramilitary units will hav2 a military-style chain of 
command, specialized organization that distinguishes between 
combat and support personnel or units, and at least light 
infantry weapons and tactics. Th3s2 characteristics evolve 
Ov2r time, but any movement unable or not intending to 
develop them does not quélify as an insurgent movement. 
Paramilitary organization wouli resembl> that of the 
Huks in the Philippines 4s described by a former = eimai 


The Huk was organiz2i on ‘the basis of eiadcons, 
somposed of approximately 100 men 33ch. Th2 squadron 
was subdiviied into platoons a2d squads. On the 
ascending scale, two squadrons mnaie a battalion and two 
battalions a regiment. In that respect, we paralleled 
meperiy Closei:y the orilaary 2rmy.... 


The squadron officers: commanier, vice-commander, 
Beutcacel instructor, supply offiter, and intelligence 
SEficesr....For every Hux soldier i1 the field there were 
two others in reserve in the barrios, where tn2y engaged 
meepeoaiction work or ia civilian pursuits that other- 
meee a2ded the overall struggle....Ccouriers were of two 
types, the direct and th2 relay. ‘ref. 176] 


Meomgeaeng’s writings on glijsrrilla warfare are so 


—_ 


well known that we turn instead t5 Yo Nguyen Giap, the 


Vietnamese military strat2ejyist, for an example of strategy. 
From the strategic polat of view, guerrilla warfare, 
Sausing many ditficulciss and loss2s to the enemy, wears 
mom Cut. To annihilata big enemy manpower and liberate 

land, guerrilla warrare has to nove gradually to nobile 


Mar tare.... mobile warfare [is] 2 form of fighting in 


which principles of regular warfar2 gradually appear and 
increasingly develop but stiii bear a guerrilla chaz- 


AcCtEer. Mobile Warfare is eo re dee. way of 
Bercentta+:ed troops, of the regulac army, in which rela- 
Seveiy big icrces iT? reaqroup:id, operating oon a 
relatively vast pattl2afiald, atta cking *he enemy where 
he 1s relatively expos?i with 2 viaw +c annihilating 
Sremy manpower, advancing very dseoly, then vithdrawing 





very swiftly, possessing to th extreme, dynamisn, 
moltiatimw™, MObLii*y ani rapidity 2f decision in face of 
new situations....in the course of the development of 
mobiie warfare, owing to the enemy's Situation and ours 
on the battlefields, entrenched camp warfare gradually 
came into being. Entrenched canp warfare, whick became 
part and parcel of mobile warfare, kept developing and 
occupied a more and mor2 important position. 


The conduct of the war must naintain a correct ratio 
between the fighting forns. fref. 177] 


The scale with Factor I-9 does not distinguish 
between guerrilla and conventional forces, both of which ars 
paramilitary, in order to avoid nisleading. Premature 
ccmmitment to conventional tactics--such as positional, or 
Giap's “entrenched camp" warfare--may invite destruction by 


government forces typically superior in firepower. 
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Section VI concludes the 


VI. USING 


THE METHODOLOGY 


paper with three illustrations 


of the framework and worksheets for future applications. 


A. ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MALAYA, THE PHILIP 
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The second purpose here is to test the methodology's 
influence in shaping ths sutcome. Does the process of sepa- 
rately evaluating twenty-2ight ractors and conubining thosa 


judgements into three government-insurgent balances intro- 


duce undesirable effects? To evaluate this with some 
peoeci Sion, the illustrations mathamatically combine ths 
factor judgements. (Note: 2 user need not 49s so.) The 


results suggest that--in aidition +> simplifying the analyt- 
ical process--the proceiur2 also draws implications from the 
ind:vidual factors and contributes unexpected insights. 

1. The _ Malayan “Emeryency" _ (1943-1960) 

The twelve-year, unsurcessfil insurgency in Malaya 
iS considered by many authorities to be "the perfect 
exemplar of counter-sub version otk count2r-insurgency 
warfare." f[ref. 178] The first assessment (letter "A" or 
Mmemscales in Figures 6.5 and 5.6) is as of Jun2 1948, «ha 
month the armed uprising began. The situation is reexamined 
Mmeme@reeenigus. 1957 (lettec "B,* or simply "A" if no changes 
has occurred), when Malaya achieved independence. 


tial 9, subsequent 8). 
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(Caren tae ems 3:3 
Meemcomposition of Malaya's vopulation was the nost critical 
determinant of the course 29£f the insirgency. In 1948 +hres 
communities--Malay, Chin2s¢, and f[ndian--lived apart from 
PemeOrner, worked at diffarent occupations, spoke dirteren:« 


languages, foilowed separate riligions and customs, and were 
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reoresented by dirferent 2991litical stganizations. 
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Figure 6.1 Insurgency in Malaya, 1948 & 1957 (continues). 
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FACTOR S-7. Traditional Level of Violence. 
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Figure 6.2 Malayan Insurgeiacy (continued). 


A number of cleavages reinforced ethnicity to forn 
an unstadle society of thr2e primary communities. The Malay 
elite generally monopolized whatevar government positions 
f@eescec Sh colonials did not reserve for themselves, and 
@he Chinese and Indian elites controlled the greater share 
of the country's weaith and economic power. Non-elits 
Malays tended to live in tural areas, engaging in lew-income 


meeeeculcure, while higher overcentages of Chinese and Indians 





lived in urban areas as shop keepers and wage laborers. The 
Chinese and Indians also lived in homogeneous groups in 


barracks at the tin min2s and rubber plantations. 
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Figure 6.3 Malaya: soverament-I[nsurgent Balances. 


The plural society present2i difficuities for <the 
Sersurgents, whose appeal was limited to the Chinsse. [oon 
18) } In the tural areas where the guerrillas wers, the popu- 
lace was largely Malay. The potentially sympathstic Chinese 


tended <c be found in mors urban surroundings. MOrDSoOvVer, 
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Percent of Population Nunber (in thousands) 


1947 1957 1947 1957 
Malay 49.5% 49.3% 2h 2 8 a2 
Chinese 38.4 5) eee i) oS) e)S Pere aN ti 
Indian ike are: 11.7 531 735 
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Figure 6.4 Ethnic Composition of Malayan Society. 


although clandestine organization among the Chinese was 
facilitated by the existeace of numerous tightly-knit secret 
societies (ref. 181], i+ was hindered by the fact that they 
spoke nine mutually unintelligible dialects and tended to 
settle in villages and communities having iittle contact 


Demet Re2r neighbors. ref. 182} 

Mac cnrEee-Dart @€haracter of Malayan society did not 
Change substantially in only twelv= yaars, but a number of 
developments associatei with the insurgency and MWMalaya's 
progress toward independence provid2d some inpetus toward 
emeegqration. (ihe Signa ficanteagitrestion of change is indi- 
cated on the scale by tha small movament from the initial 
Meeetcon "A" t> the later "B.') Anong these developments 
was the partnership betw2en the Jnited Malayan Nacional 


Organization (UMND) and the Malayan Chinese Association 


(MZ A) feomrOrm Sene Alliance Party. VEGSOETOUS MAG “== 
elsctions of 1952, the Alliance expanded to take in the 
Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) ani achieve zven aqreater 
P@ecess in he elections sf 1955. Ba-fo eos |. Yorsover,. by 
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1952 about one-third of the Chinese had become citizens of 
Malaya, and in that year the ruling sultans further relaxed 
the requirements [ref. 184]. Finally, the expansion of the 
armed ferces and police--multiracial except for the army's 
single Malay Regiment--tanded to pull the communities 
together. 
HaAcLon.S = (Calecubaticpsepe=tormed for the ethnic 
Chinese as the group most likely to support th}? insurgents: 
initial and subsequent 0). Aiready limited ethnically to 
only 40 percent of the population, the potentiél support 
base for the insurgents further diniaished due to the afflu- 
ence of the Chinese upper and middls classes. For example, 
between 80 and 90 percent of all private employers in 
Malaysia as the the 1970s were Chinzse [ref. 185]--a fact 
that had probably changei only littl? since the Emergency. 
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Mere better ort were not attractsd 79 the cause, and «he 
Meewrgents’ principai supoortsers insludéed oniy the poorer 
Chianese--the 500,000 to 300,900 squatters living on <th2 


fringe or the urban areas. 


Helemwon S-5 (Cajoulstionss) iaitcgeal 9, subsequent 2). 
Beean-tural interaction ia Malaya ia 1947 was generally 
unhindered and more extensive BittmimemOSc walt cd=world 
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countries. Malaya enjoy2i the highest per capita standari 
of living in Asia f[ref. 187] and the emphasis on 2xport 
crops and mining had lead to the davelopment of a geod road 
network and a railroad in the populated areas. The 
remainder orf the country--dens= and aountainous jungle--was 
inhabited by some 50,000 td 100,099 aborigines who were not 
meee gmiticahnt factor in the insurgency. 

Uevate=rtrar anterattion chanjy2d dramatically in ths 
early 1950s with the start of "Operation Starvation." These 
population controls wer)e 2f fective i2a cutting the guerrillas 
off from their scurces of focd and other supplie2s. 

Factor S-4§ (Calculations: initial and subseguent 3). 
About three-quarters of the peasant Gace fatters and fisn= 
Been Were Malays [ref. 193]. Ethnisaily alienated from the 
Hestrgents, thev were also content in their traditional, 


Eiie2stence economy ani preferred +o avoid involvement in 


*h2 movement. Most rural Chinese, on the other hand, wer: 
wage laborers on the rubbar plantations. Thsrefors, the 
Meeet Majority oz the cura ieee sc had ean Nexrce 
eee. On." 

maeeor. m6- 1 (Caisyia=ions; [wie IDVEesnnent 5, 
mesurgert 9; subsequ2nt government le maSUurges= 5). 
(Averagirg the paired valauss, "A" is placed at 7 and "3B" at 
3.4 Gevermmen. authority intiaily was diffused, BUC ase 


became greatly concentrated during the early years cf the 


Bpsurgency. Zach of the nine Malay 
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Halemor  ~iG=3 (Calculations: Mieceac. cGIve=nment 1, 
insurgert 9; subsequent governmert 1, insurgent 3). Unless 
the initial guerrillas are regard2d as defectors from «ths 
government, neither siie suffered from poor discipline and 
loyalty at first. By 1954, when high guercilla leaders 


Osnan China and Hor Leung defacted 2nd then induced others 
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BoecL OSs Over [ref. 191] the insurgsots were dafecting regu- 
Macly. pesto S 5", ror 2xampls, there wers 245 surrenders 
repcrted as against 362 insurgents killed and 56 captured. 
[raf. 192] While the government store remained constant, 
m@@ac fOr the insurgents droppei. 

mareeer S-o ({Galculations: ia2tial 5S, subsequent 3). 
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fr=£. 193] However, land ownership #2S not a strong motiva- 
mom ror the Chinese in Malaya, who tended to be mores 


Pee rested in other investnencs. 


iee@age S-o (Calculaticns: “snitial 8, subsequent 3). 


fear 
rey) 
ie 


DeeErer 


Ww 
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Med ceEn LZetL On Was DOLALL Zeng Lee=cially. aA di 
Pe®acny Of traditional subsistence rarming and nodern export 
agrecuiture and mining was much in evidence, and the Chinsss 


squatt 


(D 


rs and Malay farners W2te the most neglected. 
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Resettiement in the Naw Viilages--complete with better 


housing, cunning water, 21lectricity, and other services-- 


greatly improved conditions for the Chinese. Additionally, 
expenditures for rural development were increased, and 
foreign nurses and te#ashers volunteered +o bring their 


skills to the Malayan countryside. 

Factor IG-4 (Calculations: initial government 10, 
insurgent 8; subsequent governnent 5, insurgent 3). Young's 
scaie for gcvernment identity wouli identify coloniai Malaya 
as a "type 1" colony in 1948, becoming a "type 4" arbitrary 
Beponial unit with indigenous successors to power in 1957. 
Tha insurgents! identity olend2d a nationalistic, anticolo- 
nial appeal (by a group that had been in the forefront of 
resistance =o the Japane2s3) with a narrower Chinese commu- 
fest ideology. T= we rate this mixture highly during the 


early period (on the strength of its nationalism and antico- 


ti, 


Mog2tec lism), it must drop substantially with the g 


i 


ant o 
independence in 1957. 

Maeeot 1G=5 (Calcilations: Biataad Jovernment . 8, 
mmsurger+ 2: Subsequent governnent u, Me cumagen= 2). 
Government pericrmance in the crural areas was initialiy 


Meer ec. VE DEimarily because the British did so iittle to 


integrate +he Chinese and Indians into Malayan national 


ate. For example, NO SEMOOlS Peers PEOVideac rcS> ths 
Chinese, who had to esstadlish their cwn. Dire. S NS aon 


emerged, Or: course, with resettlement of the squatters ani 





the other measures described with Factor S$-6 above. The 


uv 


insurgents, however, never established 2 single "liberated 
ar2ea," and the jungle arztas they occupied contained only 2 


few aborigines. 


br 


actor S-/ (Calculations: initial and subsequent 5). 
Lacking a history of e€mpircr2, and with the Malay sterectyped 
as lazy, Malaya nonetheless experiences communal violence 


and has @ history of picacy. A neutcal score is advised. 


Factor S$-8 (Calculations: initial 8, subsequent 2). 
The armed struggle having begur, Factor S$-8 calculates the 


amms and military skills available to the insurgents father 
than including those of both sides. In Malaya in 1948, thea 
insurgents had ample stocks of arms and possessed ceonsider- 


able miiitary Skills. The sore oF the movenesnt was th 


(D 


5,000 cr so guerrillas sf the Malayan Peoples! Anti-Japanes= 
Atny treined and equipped by the British commanio Force 136. 
Mens had been cached in tae jungla For use after World War 


Two ended. However, only a month after the uprising began, 


0) 


a 


}- 


mem Peng'’s military strategist Lau Yew was shot. Bis 


Metctizgqence and police odsrations sdught cut acas and gueér- 


e 
rs 
Sa 


*lilas, and réwards and annesty wers effective in depl 


th 


J 
(Q 


a= insurgents' carks and arsenals. Robert Thompson's 


tt) 


e2jU=z€S Tor weapons lost and recovered by th? government 


Sereda Stcady drain from the guerrillas. [ref. 194] 





moemmom oo (Catsulations; iaitial 2, subs®quent 5). 
Malaya had 1,000 miles cf coastlin2 but only 150 miles of 
DOEGeL. There waS never any evidence of supply to the 
insurgents by sea, and the Thal frontier was not a factor in 
the early years. immo 5s,. Chom Peng and his group fled to 
Thailand and led the movement from Thai soil thereafter. 
mers, While the border #as unimportant initially, ze dae 
provide sanctuary for the insurgent leadership and the 
severai hundred guerrillas who ultimately followed. An 
observer might have given this factor alow value early on, 
but he would have had to upgrade it later. Tous, this is 
the oniy factor which 2po2aers to show movement ina direc- 
tion favoring the insurgents, andes without Thai Sanctuaries 
th remaining guerrillas would iong ago have disappeared. 


Srpours-10  (€8icilations: imitial and subsequent 


{hy 
in? 


8). Malaya offers rough terrain and good concealment in the 
jungie areas where guerriila base canps often escaped detec- 
puen fOr years. Buc the populated areas offer good access 
to government forces. On balanc2, the terrain favored tha 
insurgents. 

paeeor  IG-6 (C2 lsu ia saons: PAs tC2al government 8, 
Gusurgent 1; supsequen= governnent ae Ee SUPGent 1). 
Government population control initially was weak. Lateriii 
Mecame guite strong with the imposition of "Operation 
meervat cn," the @¢xpansion of the sesurity ferces, and other 
measures. The insurgents never estadlished any liberated 


areas. 
N37 





Paguer mo-/ (Cale@lations: initY@w#i 7.5, subsequent 
mr according to Robert Thompson, the gdvernment-to- 
insurgent troop ratio was about 5-to-1 when the uprising 
began, and it grew steadily as the governnent forces 
expanded faster than did the insurjents. In time, the 


insurgents! strength began to declins. By (950, - themratis 


waS probably in excess 9f 20-to-1. j ref. 195] 


Factor  IG-8 (Calscilations: =nitial government 8, 
insurgent 0; subsequent government 4, insurgent 9). The 
insurgents never received significant external aid. The 


(D 


government enjoyed increasing support from Brit2in. 


Waewone tc-9 (C2aisu lations: Initial government 3, 
insurgent 9; subsequent government 2; 2psungenve= 9). 


Alchough the British ani the Malayan government used 
Meereastng force as the buildup got inderway, they took care 
to observe the law and t9 avoid excessive violence. The 
courts functioned normally throughout. Tough lawS were 
passed, but they were generaliy oerceived aS necessary and 
Mewewrot abused. Civilian control for the most part limited 
the military means used. (rer. Ie oePoeceche: rs part, “the 
@iteserdllas temained a paramilitary force, but their forma- 
tions cCwindled. Their imaje a2sOn SU@eer=e=dqd -\iron  =n= 


MmoesCrE_Manate use of tSrrorisn. 






Pppines today faces two Simultaneous insur- 
gent threats. The Maoist New Peopl2s' Army (NPA) formed in 
1959 from remnants of the earlier Huk movement. fe 2s most 
active today in the Visayan Islanis, especially on the 
island of Samar. {ref. 197] Lani2, "Philippine Prospects 
mecere Martial Law, p. 71157. The Muslim National Liberation 
Front (MNLF) on Mindanad 22d the Sulu Islands seeks autonomy 
zrom the Christian government in Manila. Dkoepe £Of an 
unzasy ceasefire in the mid-1970s, the MNLF has been in 
arned repellion since 1972. Its basic grievances date back 
Bomspanish tule in the 16th Century. 

With this case w2 are at th2 mercy of incomplets 
BerOrmat on, and the uaclassifizdi sources 2xamined are 


e th 


AY) 
i | 


{b) 


trequentiy contradictory. Hotly dedated legitimacy 


1) 


of the Marcos regime and the effectiveness o land reforn 
emaedeve: opment erforts. For purposes of illustration, each 
fazttor is evaluated regariless of th2 adequacy of the data. 
Momtnes cecard, the author was mor? comfortabl2> indicating 
judgements on the factor scale as 2 short range or vaiues 
Meemer than with single points suggestive sf precision. 
WRecteve> possible, “he apparent trend was indicated by 
memows (-.@€., >>>), Clete cers Wwas Te apoaren= <r end, 


crosses ("+++") were used. 
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—— ae =o a aaa Ses 5-1 
| 3. ARMED STRUGGLE. Predicting  xutcome. | 
Aaa a ee —+ 
{| FACTOR S-1. . Cultural P luralisn. | 
|} O or many 2 ie | 
{ 1+ 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 i | 
| FACTOR S-2. Mass=Biis2_Gap. ' 
{ same % as population O% | 
{ 1 Z 3 uy 5 6 7 axsee <9 i | 
MeeacTOR S-3. Urban-Rucal Interactiaz 
{| minimal/fcont rolled Feansive/uncontrolled | 
; | 1 2 3 U<< €<5 6 a 8 9 4 
i FACTOR S-4. Peasant Mobilizas - 
eeexet Op zon vulnerable | 
| | 1 Z 3 4 5 5 qi 3 oIeK <Q i 
| FACTOR IG-1. Leadership. (Nozs—tualT scales) 
feunictaLry (Go vsermed t) diffused | 
1 | 1 2+ uy 5 fs) 7 8 9 | | 
frost iie riva (Insurgent) crooperative unitary | 
{| FACTOR IG-2. Polit>sal Mobility. { 
{ open 3) blocked | 
{ | 1 Zz 3 4 5 +t +5 1 8 9 ne | 
| blocked (I) open | 
| FACTOR IG-3. Loyalty. 
| shell Kobe G) Gefections | 
| 1 2 3 UC KES 6 7 8 9 i | 
| "returnees" 13 determined | 
-———--—-——— SS SSS SS = eens 
( FACTOR S-5. Landilessness. 
; oO 20% 30% US 60% | 
; | 1 2 5 at | 6 1S SK <B 9 i; | 
MemectTOR S-6. Differential Modernizatgon. | 
{| equitabie PqnLyepewarizeng | 
i} | 1 2 3 4 5 5< SA C7 8 9 i; | 
[MeeaeTOR IG-4. Identity. 
es Vl 6 5 (G) 4 3 2 Ad 
a 1 2 3 | 5>>D>5 7 B 9 lie 
meccag- le ( I) Ser ong 4s 
Mee ACTOR iG-5. vyerformance 
| effective (G) ineffective | 
{ | 1 2 3 UC YK <5 5 a 8 9 | 
| inetfective (=) effective | 
oe On ee Ee ae | 











Pigure 6.5 Philippin2 Insurgency, 1982 (continues). 
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eo ee ae ae ee ne 
| FACTOR S-7. Traditional Level of Violence. 
| low high | 
} | 1 2 S ~ 5< KX <5 7 8 9 i | 
| FACTOR S-8. Arms & Milita@y Skills. 
| scarce abundant | 
| 1 Z 3 Ut 4+5 6 7 8 9 | | 
i FACTOR S-9. Borderpa~and Sanctuaries. | 
| impenetrable/nope porous/plentiful | 
| 1 2+ Ub 5 6 7 8 9 i iS 
|} FACTOR S-10. Terrain Ines of Communicatiors. an) 
f open/good wolgny POOr |) == 
i 1 2 3 uy 5 § 7 SES <9 Teal es: 
MereeerOR £6=-6. Control. pec 
Mmecotalitarian 2 weak | I 
i al 1 2 3<<EeKT 5 5 7 8 9 } | Oo 
| none I) defended { N 
| FACTOR IG-7. Governmant/Insargeit Troop Ratio. 
| 20/1 10/1 Ay | 
io 1 2 3 4 | 6 >>> > 8 9 i | 
| FACTOR IG-8. External Supopore-& Dependence. | 
| unneeded plenty (G) some none | 
gt 1 2+ ub 5 5 u 8 9 i | 
j none some (I) plenty unneeded | 
| FACTOR IG-9. Violense. | 
| legal/appropriate GS) illegqal/fexcessive | 
| | 1 2 3 4 ETE.) 7 8 9 ii 
{ nonviolent (5) paranilitary | 
Neen ene ee eee eee nee ae ES \ccnnGinr ana <S Et <an <e-  <E  OEEDaRSD GAasiom-cinaanar alah “ais ini coaesan-aam <maa-eee aman 
Figure 6.6 Philippine Insurgency (continued). 
tien eappsnes ar2 a culturally diverse state with 
emveraety Or bases for differentiating groups. Hires epu la— 


eeome G_vides Ssthnicaliy into four major groupings (i.6., 
meageaLOG, Liocano, Visayans, and Muslims), ne “Eeagnhenes 
memeonally as a result sf the 7,100 islands, and it is prone 
memepolitical factions based upoe (S38 eOng Patron-Ccli sa 


networks. Even seemingly rtohesive groups are divided. 
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GOVERNMENT/INSURGENT BALANCES 
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ORGANIZATION AL BALANCE 
government advantage insurgent aivantage 
| 1 2 3 4 <<<<< 6 7 8 a 
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COERCIVa BALANCE 
government advantage insurgent advantage 
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Figure 6.7 Phiiippin2 Government-Insurgent Balances. 


tance, s22 themselves as a single 


{hl 


Muslins, mor an 
Peoup CNniy with regard t> non-Muslims. Otherwise, they 
consider *hemselves to be Tausugs, Maranaos, and 


Mesurndanaos. f{ref. 198 ] 


Revoluticnary movements in the Philippines hava 
tended to be concentrated regionally. The Huks, Eos 
Eexampis, Sewemoe NO: “ee crliece MUCH SapDOTt Cucside of wae 


Pewengan area of central Luzon, 4 rejyion of dense population 
epeewet crice agriculture “ref. 199]. This same area is the 


Meaeelatc Of the pro-Moscow raction of Filipinos communists, 


wh> have cooperated with the governnent since the communist 
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party schism in the 1960s “ref. 200]. The Macist @HPA finds 
its support elsewhere. The reports or NPA attacks in more 
than halt of the provinces of th2 Philippines over recent 
years signal a disturbing new trend [ref. 201], although 
support for the insurgents may not be substantial in most 
areas. 

inert tC, bipolar politic2l1 system is considered 


th> mest powerful inhibiter of athnic mobilization [ref. 


202 j, nd it is in areas where the patronage system has 
decayed that rebellion becomes nost likely. Forces for 
integration of Dhilippine SOC jee 1Gmilide@ Bohne tame cy 
Meeaeticed by over 90% of the population), the Filipino and 
English languages (spokén by d2ver 5)4 and soma 40% of tha 
people respectively--figures that ar2 rising rapidly), and 


possibly by the migrations from over-populated areas td 
Meetearitiy Mindanao [ref. 2)3].- 

The Manila government is disminated by Ilocanos, 
emeluding the President, and othec groups aré generally 
underrepresented in th> Srectonal eles Set é 204}. 
Pees.dent Marcos is an astute politician who at times 


Bee cs seagdexrs Of Opposition groups (¢€.¢0., tha pro-Sovier 


conmunists and tha Muslins) PAWS SSGuleung che a@pparenre 
Gescr mination. 

pom sce) SeMalhing Eacesrs contributing «=o th? 
GEJanizational balance, urban-rural links presumably came 


Meem Ot Sator government sontrol Following «he inposizion of 
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martial law in 1972. Although martial law formally ended in 
January 1981, most measur3s in the areas of uncast remained 
in effect. Most rural Filipinos do not have a true tfexiz 
option." They tend to be employeli at sharecropping or wage 
labor, dependent upon a patron. Resettlements and land 
reforms may be reducing the vulneradility of at least some 
Seer ne Filipino rice and corn farmers. 

Government leadership has become increasingly 
Goncentrated, especially inder martial law. The President 
appealed directly to th p2opl= via popular referendums and 
used the mandate he obtained to change the buréeaucracy's 
structure and distribution of power. Meanwhile, rumours 
Circulate that the various rabellisus groups are ccordi- 
meaeeng their operations, but the inherent incompatibility of 
conmunism and islam suggests that ths NPA and the MNLF wiil 


Meter ecoOnrcile their differences to tis extent of close cocp- 


wW 


eraticn. Potential sourtas oF insurgent leadership include 


2 


tha Cathelic parish priasts, but Marcos has so far success- 


a A 4 Q e . pa 
uQeectosts £9 LiL. nlc. the 
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Fuliy manipuiated cthrea 
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BmeeeegOovernment activity by the prissts. [ref. 295] 
Meanwhile, access into a government dominated by the 

President and a few key fanilies is probably lass than that 

@erenred tO insurgent recruits. Insurgent strength apvears 


Memoe Growing, although zhere is JjJr2at variation among «he 


Sete mates. 
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Deywalty ao Presidsit Mareos suffered from reactions 
to martial law, but a Series of insirgent defections in thea 
1970s (primarily from the MNLF) sugg2sts a government advan- 
mege here {ref.j. 206]. The ending »9£ martiai law last year 
May repair some of the danage to loyalty and discipline. 

Economic conditions are harmful to government liegit- 
amacy. Roy Prosterman coasiders caatral Luzon to be one of 
the five worst areas in the world in terms of land pressures 


feet. 207), and economi Gevelopnent has been axtremely 


Q 


Polarizing. Dremerrickisa  dowmil! iJistrebutton mechod has 
showered new wealth upon the already rich, while development 
Beojects bring added suffering to nany rural poor. 


[The damming of some mountain valleys in northern Luzon 
Mor hyatroelectric development, one of Marcos's World 
Bank-supperted erforts to meet th2 energy crisis, has 
Preowgh: With it... displacements. These distant devel- 
memercts have attracted Little astice in Manila. But 
several of these remote Localities and, more generally, 
m@men economically mos* depressed rezjions of the country - 
mee Cagayan Valley, the Bicol, ta2 eastern and central 
Visayas, and northern Yindanas - have become redoubts 
and recruitment areas for the Masdist New People's Army, 
moecr finds then, as the lata Chaicman put it, friendly 
Meeecrs In which to Swim. (f{ref. 2093] 


Mindanao, home of the Muslims, has only meager government 
services and the worst roads in the Philipvoines. And before 
ioy, here was onl On= had Senos the ck]. ener re Sulu 
memanad chain {ref. 209 |. On the other hand, government 


= 


e rural 23reas has jyénuinely inproved under 


Lt @) 
Mm 
-) 
th 
O 
hy 
=] 
rey) 
73 
Q 
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a | 
re 
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Pr2siden* Marcos. He has buiit roads and developed other 
Meee ccs DY UuSing the army in classic civic-actior style. 


Meme@lt.Ons are improving. 






The most glaring government deficiensy affecting 
legitimacy concems identity. Most Filipinos were upset 
whan martiel law ran roughshod over democratic principles 
leng established in the islands. 

The Philippines's traditioa2l level of violence is 
@eoenher factor that is difficult to judges. Filipinos are 
little given to political demonstrations and nass violence. 
Individually, however, they can be hot-tempered. Until the 
confiscation of privately-owned fir2arms began in 1972, a 
Mwild West" atmosphere orevailed. The conitiscation has 
noticeably reduced levels of violant crime, although it 
stimulated Muslim resistance. 

The Philippines, of coursé, lacks land borders wit 
another country, but arns have long been funneled to the 


Muslims by boat from Malaysian Sabah. MNLF guerrillas train 


v2 
fu 
(iD 
2 
i] r] 
< 
0) 
| 
rw 
(D 
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there as weil. Although the training and ara 
dininished markedly after 2 key Malaysian official in Sabah 
meee tremcved in 1975, they do continue. [ref. 210 ] 
Meanwhile, Manila enjoys substantial U.S. military ai 
Meeveaged in re~urn for continued access to Philippine mnili- 
tary bases. Gmewasd Nas 2Nablea 2 yuadzupeling af the size 
of the armed forces since 1972. Aone 180,000 acetve-duty 
Semeand ait rorce troops today {[ref. 211} confront 3,000 ts 


Perree ouEerrlilas oz the NPA and 15,090 to 20,009 fighters of 


SemeuNLG [ref. 212}. 





The confiscation of fireéarns and oth2r measures 
induced a resurgence of the Muslim r3sistance in 1972. Half 
of the Filipino army reportedly is deployed in the south 
combatting the paramilitary NPA and MNLF. Casualties have 
be2n high among government troops, iisurgents and civilians. 
The revocation of martial law sujygests a trend toward 
Greater legality and appropriateness in the government's use 
ea £LOrce. 

Each factor on th worksheet was evaluated according 
to this general view or the Philippine situation, and the 
factor values were averajged to csconpute the organization, 
Mmesietameacy, and coercion balances. The results reflect an 
understandably "close cali," the insurgent forces seemingly 


enjoy a slight advantag2 now but the trends favor th 


( 


VI 


government. The greatest advantage to the insurgents lis 
with the legitimacy balance, which accords with the view 
that Marcos did damage to the government caus? by declaring 


Martial law. 


By the close of the decade, though some still spoke 
Mmeworeapiy of the regine and miny others had lost 
Meeeerest in politics, prevailing opinion among the 
aducated stratum had shifted decisively against both “he 


President and martiai iaw, and 2 widespread desire to 
see them go was cieariy 2vident. fThsre was a new appre- 
miei On, amonce <thoughtrul Filipiaos, of the value of 


checks and balances. Both ths moderate and Marxist 
Sppesition leaders meanwkile had risen again in public 
EoWwOr, not because p2adsple believed that they could 
govern more ably than Warcos, but because th2ir courage 
menor pos- 1G hi-m publicly cast them as the cnly availabls 
instruments for aenev ng nom £Fem bPowSsr. The sSpposizion 
Mee ECW joined by members of the clergy. ([ref. 2135] 
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How much this has changed with the end of the declaration is 
Meeledar, but certainly the martial law situation improved 
the government's coercive csapabilitiés. 

Perhaps surprisingly, ther2 is no cl2ar government 
advantage indicated with the organization and co¢rcion 
balances. Completing this evaluation as though there wers 
only two sides to the stcuggle--instead of the three that 
€xist--may have accorded 2 grzater 2dvantage to the insur- 
gents than they deserve. A more raalistic Evaluation would 
entail separate calculations for th= NEA and the MNLF. 

As this evaluation stands, it sugges*s 2 short-tarn 


tion of government 


Q 
ctr 
fu 


Sstalemet With a ieonger-tern expe 


}/ 


recovery. The many dav2elopments that could reverse that 


Mm@ecome Call for raguiar attention t> *he situation. 


3. Insurgency in Mozanbigue 
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In 1975, WMWozambigqgue ended tin years of anticolonial 
struggle and became independent Gare POL tidal. The 
Marcxist-Leninist indevendsace movenent FRELIMO, White h shad 
memeOccupied the country's northernzost two provinces, *ook 
Over the entire country. SOons'enhs white,  anti-communist 
regime whee sel chooring Rhodesia began ory2nizing an 
Q@Nti-FRELIMO azmed movement, the Mozambique Nacional 
Resistance (MNR). Pies ee cates ineliudei a group of 


ned by Soe 


!- 


former colonial soldiers--Mozambiczaas 2rd 
Portuguese as ccunter-guecriila troops. When white-ruled 


Rhodesia became black-governec Zimbadbwe in 1979, the MUR 
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Figure 6.8 











3. ARMED STRUGGLE. Predisting »dutcome. 








FACTOR S-1. Cultural Pluralisna. 

Q or many Zee aed 
1 2+ 4 5 6 7 8 9 

FACTGR S-2. Mass-rttea_Gap. 

same % aS population 0% 

1 2 3 4 5 6 m+ + 8 a 


FACTOR S-3. Urban-Rucal Interpaecton. 
Minimal/cont roiled exteansive/uncontrolied 
| 
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i 1 Z 3++ 5 6 7 8 9 | 
FACTOR S-4. Peasant 42 bilization. 
exit option vulnerable | 
| 1 2+ 4443 4 5 6 7 8 9 | | 
FACTOR IG-1.| Leadership. (Note dual scales) | 
unitary (Government) Jiffused | 
1 2+ 4e+ 3 4 5 5 7 8 9 1 | 
hostile rivals Insurgent) cooperative unitary | 
PeACTOR IG=-2. Politi Mop aL ity. | 
open blocked | 
1 Z 3 4 5 FeRtte 7 8 9 1 | 
blocked (I) open | 
FACTOR IG-3. Loyalty. 
intact (G) defections | 
1 2 3 uy 5 5 7 +4 + 8 9 i | 
"returness" (I) determined | 
eas cos opsiees ain omen oreenaieneern <a Som a me a ne ee 
FACTOR S-5. Landlessr2ss. | 
0 OD % 30% 40% 60% | 
i 1+ wey 3 4 6 7 8 9 { | 
FACTOR S-6. Dc Snti al sTodseri7attor- i 
equitable Deg y Dolabiazang (| 
1 2 3 4 5 > th + +7 8 9 { j 
FACTOR IG-74. Identity. | 
8 7 6 5 (G) 3 2 Hast 
1 Z 3 jt +-F+5 5 i 8 i | 
fragile (I) Se rou i 
FACTOR I6-5. Performangce. 
errective (G) insfiective | 
| 1 zZ 3) Ut H+4+5 6 i 8 9 { | 
inefiective (I) sffective | 
(a ——————————————————EEE PET EE | 
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The Mozambique National Resistance (continues). 




















[0a a tn a SY 
PeenctiOn S=-7. Praditional Lewel of Violence. { 
| iow high | 
i | 1 2 3 4 S St tee 7 8 S j | 
{| FACTOR S-8. Arms & Military Skiljls. | 
| scarce abundant | 
i] 1 Z 3 4 5 6+tete7 8 9 i | 
] FACTOR S-9. Borders and Sanctuaris | 
| impenetrable mone porous/plentiful | 
1 | 1 2 3 r 5 6 7 +9 i | 
{| FACTOR S-10. Terrain & Lines of CommunzcCations. 
{ open/good rough/poor | 
i | 1 2 3 u 5 6+ 8 9 j | 
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Pigure 6.9 Mozambique National Resistance (continued). 
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Figure 6.10 Mozambique Government-Insurgent Balances. 
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The MNR operates in isolated areas of south-central 
and western Mozambique. Villagers there are mostly subsis- 
tence farmers possessing a true “axit option" and few ties 
to the cities or the yovernment. Mozambique is among 
Africa's poorest ccuntries, and the rural infrastructure is 
extremely weak. 

Government leadership is the hands of President 
Samora Machel and the Party Central Committee, but a series 
of involuntary demobilizations and purges suggest less than 
harmony within the party. The uoper leadership appears 
unified, although reassignments (reportedly to strengthen 
"Party work" and separat2 it From the government bureéuc- 
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The steady strean of disaffected people defecting 
from FRELIMO to the MNR includes thr22 distinct groups. The 
first were those who hai opposed FRELIMO during colonial 
times and dared not remain where they were after 
Iniependence. Next were those whd ware forced out of 
ere LiMo. Most recently, one cross-overs have been peoples 
wh) Simply could not get ahead in the government. (hese - 
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After ten years of guerrilla warfare against ths 
Portuguese, the traditional level of violence might be 
assumed to be high. This is temperei, however, by the peas- 
ant's usual passivity. There certainly appear to be amples 
amas available, and the Ssuth Africans ard «he Soviets are 
willing to provide more. 
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external aid. The government's us2 of vidslence appears to 
b> legal and appropriate, e2specially since tne MNR camps 
they have attacked were in sparsely populate areas. The 
MNR is clearly a paramilitary »rganization; its image may 
have suffered from «he use of t3rrorisn. 

The results of this 2valuation suggest a FRELIMO 
azaivantage in legitimacy and 2 somewh2t more sig 
sige in coercion. Organization shows a slight plus for 
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Pigure 6.11 Worksheet 1: Pre-Emergent Phase (continues). 
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Figure 6.12 Worksheet 1 (continued). 
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Pigure 6.13 Worksheet 2: Nonviolant Phase (continues). 
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Figure 6.14 Worksheet 2 (continued). 
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Figure 6.15 Worksheet 3: Armed Struggle (continues). 
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Figure 6.16 Worksheet 3 (continued). 
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Figure 6.17 Worksheet 4%: Government-Insurgent Balances. 
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